LONDON REVIEw, 
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Art. I. The Fournals of the Refolution’s Voyage, in 1772, 1774s 
1774, and 1775. On Difcovery to the Southern Hemifphere, by 
which the Non-Exifience of an undifcovered Continent, betivecn 
the Equator and the soth Degree of Southern Latitude, is demon- 
Srratively proved: Alfo a Fournal of the Adventure’s Voyage, in 
1772, 1773, and 1774. With an Account of the Separation of 
the two Ships, and the moft remarkable incidents that befel each. 
Interfperfed with Hiftorical and Geographical Defcriptions of the 
Iflands and Countries difcovered in the Courfe of their ref{pective 
Voyages. Illuftrated with a Chart. In which the Tracks of both 
Veffels are accurately laid down, and other Cuts, 8vo. 6s. F, New- 
bery. 


So voracious is the appetite of public curiofity, that it greedily 
devours every new mefs of matters of fact and circumftances fet 
before it, without regard to the load of indigeftion, which is 
hence ever attendant on popular credulity. This is, particularly, 
the cafe with refpeé&t to relations of voyages and travels, ge- 
nerally written by perfons of little learning and often as little 
difcernments the reader, therefore, is confiderably obliged to thofe 
labourers in the literary vineyard, who, by comparing and di- 
gefting their feveral original narratives, are enabled to prefent the 
public.with a more favory and falutary repaft of information. 
‘The principal merit, of the publication before us, will probably 
be judged to confift in this comparative and digeftive mode of 
preparation ; the compiler having induftrioufly brought together 
the different accounts and reflections of the feveral voyagers, that 
have fucceffively vifited the fame places, and made their obfer- 
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vations on the famé fubjects. Not that this work is to be confidered 
as a mere compilation of things already known; the ground- 
work of the piece being evidently a real though imperfect, jour- 
nal of the voyages, fet forth in the title. In the preface is given 
the following account of their general defign, and the prepara- 
tions for its being put in execution. 

«« Few of the readers of the prefent voyages, it may be prefumed, 
aré wholly unacquainted with the difcoveries immediately preceding 
it; difcoveries, if we may credit the relater, ** far greater than thofe 
** of all the navigators in the world collectively, from the expedition 
** of Columbus, to the prefent time.” * 

** Without queftioning the truth of this intimation, which, no doubt, 
like other truths Conveyed to the ear of majefty, is founded on the 
mot authentic evidence, we may be permitted to remark, that great 
as thefe difcoveries were, they ftill left room for a new expedition, in 
order to accomplifh the Grand Difcovery, with refpeé& to which all 
former difcoveries appear as a faint light, compared to the brightnefs 
of the cleareft day. 

“« It is now no longer a fecret to the public, that the king’s expecta- 
tions were far from being anfwered by the difcoveries that were fo 
highly blazoned both at home and abroad; and that his majefty pro- 
jected the prefent voyage, in which he intended Mr. Bankes, Dr. So- 
lander, Dr. Lind, and Mr. Zoffani, to bear a part, with the fole 
view of determining the important queftion that for many ages has 
engaged the attention of the learned throughout Europe, namely, 
the Exiftence or Non-Exiftence of an undifcovered continent in the 
jouthern-hemifphere. 

%* Eow it came to pafs that the four above named gentlemen, recom- 
mended by his majeity as affuciates, were excluded, can only be ¢on- 
jectured from what is known; it put indeed a check to the rifing 
expectations of the literati, when the news was circulated that at the 
very moment when thefe learned and ingenious gentlemen were ready 
to embark, may, when they had even taken leave of his majefty for 
that purpofe, and after the fhip, provided for their reception, had 
failed from the dock, in which fhe was fitted up, a proteft arrived 
at the admiralty-office, figned by the pilot, lieutenant and matter, by 
which the was declared utterly unfit for the voyage} equally incapable 
of bearing a high fea, and anfwering her helm, and that the pilot 
could not even engage for her reaching Plymouth, without over- 
f:tting. 

“© The myflerious tendency of this proteft was rendered ftill more 
obfeure, by the affurance which his Majefty had received but a few 
days before, that the fhip was completely equipped, and perfectly 
adapted to the voyage for which fhe had been purchafed. 

«+ His majeity, after this declaration, on reading the proteft before 
mentioned, could not help expreffing his aftonifhment, when, to avert 
his indignation, he was told, that Mr. Bankes was too unreafonable 


* See Dr. Hawkefworth’s dedication to the king, 
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in his requifitions ; and that to accommodate that gentleman and his 
attendants, it had been found neceffary to raife the upper works of 
the fhip to fuch a height, as to render her ulelefs for any other 
purpofe, 

** Mr. Bankes, on being made acquainted with this unfavourable 
report made to his majefty, ordered his ftores to be brought on thore; 
as did Dr. Solander, Dr. Lind, Mr. Zoffani, and five draught{men 
that had been engaged by Mr, Bankes, for the purpofe of delineating 
the curiofities of every kind that might be difcovered in the courfe of 
of the voyage; a voyage patronized by parliament, as well as by 
royal bounty, the commons having voted 4oool. to Dr. Lind, for 
his afliftance in it; and to make it itill more memorable, medals weré 
ordered to be ftruck for it in brafs, and Mr. Bankes was at the ex- 
pence of a few in gold and filver. Dr. Lind, from a point of deli- 
cacy, refigned his parliamentary appoiatment, to accompany his friend 
Mr. Bankes in a private expedition to the northern ifles, with 4 view 
as it fhould feem, to examine the analogy of nature in its productions 
in the oppofite latitudes of the fouthern and northern hemifpheres; 

‘¢ Be thatas it may, on the feceffion of thofe gentlemen, the voyage, 
tho’ interrupted, was not laid alide. The Refolution not being thought 
capable of paffing the flats, was by the pilot brought back to Sheecr- 
nefs to be cut down, and the Adventure, the command of which had 
been given to Mr. Fourneaux, fecond lieutenant of the Dolphin in her 
fecond voyage that was to accompany her, was ordered round to Ply- 
mouth, there to wait the arrival of the Refolution, when reftored to 
her former condition. During this interval, no other altérations took 
place in the appointments of either fhip, but that John Reinhold 
Foriter and his fon, were promoted in the room of Dr. Lind, with the 
parliamentary encouragement. 

** Matters being thus far fettled, the two fhips were ordered to be 
got in readinefs with the utmoit expedition, and to be vittualled and 
provided with all manner of neceffaries for a three years voyage; thefe 
orders were punctually obeyed, and as we are informed, Capt. Cooke 
was permitied to fuperintend the execution. ‘The thips were likewile 
farnifhed with innumerable articles of {mall value, adapted to the com- 
merce of the tropical iflands, 

‘* It had been urged as a reafon for former difappointments, that 
the commanders were too ftraitly confived by their commiflions, 
and that being reftricted by the tenor of their inftruétions within the 
limits of certain latitudes, they muft have been anfwerable for the lofs 
of the thips with which they were entrufted, had any difafter happened 
to them sate the latitudes prefcribed. ‘To obviate all pretences of 
this kind in the prefent expedition, it is faid, that his majefty recom- 
mended to his board of admiralty a commiffion of a more liberal kind, 
empowering Capt. Cooke, and, in cafe of death, his fucceflor, to 
purfue at difcretion the object he had in charge. 

‘* To this, and to the meafures. that were taken, however fecretly 
or artfully conducted, to thake off in the beginning the cumberfome 
train of numerous attendants, it is, that we owe the fuccefs of a voy- 


age, which, whether we confider it in a geographical or — 
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light, we will not hefitate a moment to pronounce one of the moft 
important that ever was performed in any age, or by any country.” 

With refpeé& to the particulars of this fuccefsful expedition, 
there are doubtlefs many, of which the prefent writer is unap- 
prized, and which will be hereafter publithed by authority of 
the commanders, although the moft important could not fail of 
being known to the meaneft of the fhip’s crew, who kept almoft 
any kind of a journal. Suppofing the anonymous editor, therefore, 
to have faithfully copied fuch journal, the prefent work affords 
an entertaining and inftructive account of the moft material 
tranfaétions and general fuccefs of the voyages in queftion. 

The great end of their expedition being to difcover a fouthern 
continent, the two fhips, it feems, made the beft of their way to 
the Cape of Good Hope ; where they both arrived without meet- 
ing with any remarkable accident. From the Cape they 
failed fouthward, till they fell in with fuch quantities of ice, 
that they were obliged to change their courfe and proceed eaft- 
ward. Their perilous fituation in this diftant and uncomfortable 
region is thus related and reflected on. 

“© On the 26th of Dec. 1773, lat 54. 52. lon. 29. 1. they were 
furrounded with iflands of ice *, infomuch that it was with the utmoft 
danger that they continued their courfe. The crews of both thips 
were in perfect health, but the fatigue of conftantly luffing up and 
bearing away to avoid being dafhed to pieces, was not borne without 
reluctance. This, however, was not all, for being entangled among 
the ice, their water bad, and withal beginning to run fhort, it was 
judged neceffary to gather up the pieces of loofe ice, in order to melt 
it to fupply the place of that which was taken in at St. Jago, which 
was now become fo difagreeable that the ftrongeft ttomachs recoiled at 
fing it. Though this proved an excellent fuccedaneum, and was in 
truth a moft fentible retrefiment both to the oflicers and feamen, yet 
the gratification was dearly purchafed by the pain of thofe whofe lot it 
was to procure it; for the pieces of ice being many of them fo large, 
that two men were hardly able to lift them into the boat, it became ab- 
folutely neceffary for them to plunge their arms into the water in order 
to get their hands under them to obtain a purchafe, whereby their 
arms in a very fhort {pace of time put on the appearance of icicles, 
and became fo numbed as for the prefent to be totally incapable of 
ufe. Yet fuch is the advantage of difcipline, that the men would re- 
lieve each other, when commanded on this grievous fervice, with as 
much alacrity, as if it had been only to take their turn at the nightly 
watch. Lat. 61 deg. 35 min. long. 33 deg. 26 min. E. 

‘¢ Happily the weather proved moderate, fo that between the 1ft 
and the 12th of January 1773, they had gathered up fuch a quantity of 
ice, as when melted in the coppers, filled all the empty cafks with the 


* OF thefe iflands is given a perfpective view tolerably well engraved. Prefixed to 
the work is alfo given a map, on which aye marked the tracks of the two thips way. 
In the latter, the engraver has by miftake placed the Antastic circle, which our voy+ 
ager are faid to have paffed, ten degrees too far fouth, R. 
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beft water, as your journalifts fay, they had tafted fince they left 
England. oye 

On the 14th of January they paffed the Antartic circle, lat. 66 
deg. 30 min. and in long. 37 deg. E. and now the iflands of ice began 
to increafe in fize, but diminith in number, and the loofe ice to be 
larger in dimenfions and more dangerous to pafs. The fun now 
fhewed himfelf about 12 at night, and as they advanced the ftars dif- 
appeared, and the fun continued to cheer them with his light till their 
return again to the fame latitude, but to their great mortification the 
iflands of ice which had hitherto afforded them a paflage, were con- 
verted into whole fields ; and on the 17th of January, being in lat. 
67 deg. 10 min. S, and in lat. 38 deg. 2g min. E, they found their 
paflage totally clofed up, and were obliged to change their courfe firft 
to the north-weftward, and then to the north-eaftward. It is to be re- 
marked, that they were now within 13 or 14 deg. as far to the fouth- 
ward as that part of the northern hemifpherewhere Commodore Phipps 
was ice bound the following year, and where his efeape was very 
providential ; that geutleman might indeed be jutified in re 
as he did, to the utmoft extremity of danger, tor though he reache 
confiderably farther to the north than our voyagers durit adventure to 
the fouth, yet his intrepidity was not more confpicuous 5 he was in 
known feas, in fight of much frequented iflands, in pofieflion of every 
comfort and every conveniency that could poffibly contribute to pre- 
ferve life in fuch a fituation as he might have been reduced to; and 
he was ia asmanner at hoine, where, had he furvived the feverity 
of the winter, he had all the chance in the world to arrive early in 
the fummer; whereas our voyagers had no fuch encouragement to 
proceed when the obftruction became vifible, and perfeverance threat- 
ened nothing but immediate deftruftion. ‘They knew of no land 
within a thoufand miles of them, they had neither cloathing nor pro- 
vifions proper to winter in a remote and rigorous region; they could 
have no hope to fupport them in fuch deplorable circumftances of 
meeting with any accidental relief from the appearance of any other 
fhip at fea, where no fhip had ever attempted to navigate before; and 
had they or any of them been miraculoufly preferved through the win- 
ter, it muft have been abfolutely impoffible for them to reach any 
known land; it would therefore not have been courage, but fool- 
hardinefs to have proceeded when every appearance was againft them; 
neither would it have anfwered any other purpofe than gratifying idle 
curiofity, to have difcovered a continent beyond the 68th degree of 
jatitude, where no European ever could have-fettled. All things. 
confidered, the reader will conclude, that though perhaps our voyagers 
might poffibly have failed a few degrees farther, yet they acted wifelv in 
not rifking the lives of fo many brave men to no one ufeful purpofe.” 

Captain Cooke, we may fuppofe for thefe reafons, having 
cleared the ice and made fome fruitlefs traverfes in fearch of land 
fomewhat more to the northward, bore away for Van Diemen’s 
Jand, and thence to New Zeeland. In this run the two fhips 
parted and arrived by different routes to the laft mentioned 
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ifland. On making land, the captain met with a more civil recep 
tion from the natives than had been experienced in former voy- 
ages. 

** On the 3d of April as the captain, attended only by the boats 
crew, was taking his furvey as ufual among the iflands, he perceived 
an aged. Indian ftanding upon a point of land that projected a little 
way intovithé fea, and obferving his motions, took notice that he 
feemed to Waive a bough which he held in his hand, as an invitation 
for the boat to approach the fhore. ‘The captain, who was totally 
unprepared for refiftance, was yet under no apprehenfions of mifchief 
from the friendly appearance of the old man; and fearlefs of danger, 
cauled the boat’s crew to put him on fhore without acompanion. As 
foon as he was landed, the Indian came forward, and faluted him by 
grafping him by the arms, and prefling him face to face. He was 
accompanied by a young woman who held a kind of {pear in her hand 
full eighteen feet long, and by two elderly women with three or four 
children. ‘They feemed to be one fecluded family, and by their beha- 
viour, not wholly deftitute of humanity, They were all habited 
nearly alike. Their hair, which was of a fhining black, was tied in 
a knot upon the crowns of their heads. ‘Their apparel was uniformly 
the fame, namely, a piece of cloth or matting of a peculiar manufac- 
ture tied round the middle as has been already defcribed; the old 
man made figns as if he wanted to know trom what country the 
firangers came, and what their intent; the captain pointed to the 
heavens and gave him to underftand that they had failed more than 
double the fpace of all that wide expanfe which he faw above him; 
that they had travelled with the fun, and that they came from that re+ 
gion where the fun lay hid o’nights. He gave him to underitand 
likewife that they came there only to refresh and to repsir the veffel, 
and that they had with them fome things of the manuiacture of their 
country, which they would gladly exchange for what things were in 
common ufe in his. The captain then pointed to the boat, and en- 
deavoured to perfuade the old ian with his family toenter, which they 
one :ind all feemed to decline; and, in his turn, the old Indian pointed 
to the border of a wood, on an eminence at a [mall dittance from the 
fhore, which commanded an exientfive proipect of the main Osean; and 
taking hold of the captain’s arm offered to conduct him thither, which 
the captain likewife declined. This interview, which was very friend- 
Jy, it was hoped, would have been the means of eitablifhing an inter- 
courfe between the neighbouring Indians and the thip’s. company; 
but it does not appear to have had that effect; for either their numbers 
were inconfiderable, or it may be, that having heard the white men 
could make thunder and itrike people dead at ever fo great a diftance, 
the Indians of this part of the country having never {een any of them, 
and knowing of them only bv report, might be fearful of appearing 
in fight left they should thare the fate of their countrymen who had 
perifhed by their temerity. Whether this or any other reafon might 
eter them, very few of them appeared in fight for many days afte 
the thip was moored, and thofe who did appear only feemed to fnatch 
as it were at the fight of the fhip, and to retire into the woods i.mme- 
diately. The captain having onty-a tew necklaces in his pocket, 
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which he feldom went without, . placed one about each of the women $ 
necks, with which they were well pleafed and departed, offering i9 
exchange the weapons they held in their hands, which the captain 
very politely refufed. It was not long, however, betore they met 
again. Mr. Fofter being told by the captain what had happened, was 
very defirous of feeing and converfing with the old Indian at the place 
of his abode, and the captain to gratity him, appointed a day for that 
purpofe. In the mean time great pains were taken to prevail with 
the wld man and his family to come on board the fhip, but it was af- 
terwards difcovered that fome ceremonies were wanting to ratily the 
peace. The Indian had brought his green bough, and prefented it 
to the captain, but the captain had omitted to picienta green bough 
in return. This being underitood, when the captain went next to 
{urveying, he took care to place himfelf in full view of the Indians 
place of abode, and, as he had fuppofed,. the old man came again to 
the fea-fide. ‘The captain having prepared a bough on purpofe, upon 
his approach waved it in the boat and immediately rowed to land, 
The Indian on his landing embraced him, and having a bough in his 
hand, made a long fpeech, which though not intelligible, was yet 
delivered with fo much grace and dignity, as would have done honour 
to an European orator. They then exchanged their boughs, and the 
old man made grect profeflions of friendfhip, which thofe people have 
many ways of exprefling unknown to Europeans, giving the captain 
at the fume time to underftand, that all manner of diftruft was now at 


an end. 
“«* From this time the old man came down to the fhip without fear; and 


Mr. Forfter; -and thofe who were curious, had frequent opportunities 
of vifiting and converfing with the family, if that may be called con- 
verfing, when neither party underftand a word of each others lans 


vage, - 
‘** When the old man came firft on board, he was attended only by 
one daughter, who was young and lively. The captain received him 
with great cordiality, and the Indian feemed highly delighted, in 
fpecting and admiring every thing that was fhewn him; both heand 
his daughter were invited to eat, but they declined that civility. 
While the old man was attentive to the manual arts about which the 
men were employed on board, the daughter was no lefs pieafed with 
the playwardnefs of the failors, who endeavoured to make thenifelves 
agreeable to her by itriving who fhould make her the mott acceptable 
prefents,- Of all the arts the Indian {aw the people employed about 
on board, none feemed to ftrike him fo much as the facility with 
which the fawyers cut out their plank from the folid tree; he was fo 
pleafed with that operation, that he was very defirous of taking the 
pitman’s place himfelf; and being permiited fo to do, but not fue- 
ceeding to his wifh in the performance, he ioon gave out; but could 
not be diverted from attending to the fawyers, preferably to any of 
the other handicrafts, the carpenters excepted, whofe bufinefs, how- 
ever, being more complicated he could not fo well comiprehend. 
** Having {pent moft part of the day in gratifying his curiofity ; 
and the daughter being no lefs delighted than her father with the wt- 
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tention that had been paid her, it drawing towards evening, they 
both took leave and departed. 

«¢ After fome time it was difcovered, that this family was the fame, 
who at the firft coming of the thip, deferted their habitation on the 
fhore, and betook themfelves to the covert of the woods, On this 
part of the ifland, which was the moft foutherly, and confequently the 
coldett and moft unpromifing, the inhabitants were but few, and lived 
in continual terror, ‘The country at a little diitance from the fhore 
being rude, woody and mountainous, was their chief fecurity againft 
the incurfions of their northern countrymen, who if they can take 
them by furprize, carry them off in like manner as the favage beafts 
of the foreft carry off their prey when impelled by hunger. This 
very naturally acccounts for the deferted condition in which our voy- 
agers found this part of the country; for though it abounded ia fith, 
it was deftitute of every other neceflary of life, wood and water ex- 
cepted. There were neither fowls nor animals, fave fea-fowls, of 
which laft the natives were not dexterous enough to avail themfelves, 
and they had no other means of fupplying their want of bread, butby 
brvifing the inner rind of a cértain tree, and roafting it to eat with 
their filh. How they procured cloathing, for cloathing they had, 
we are yetto learn. It is no wonder therefore, that at the approach 
of a veffel of fuch an nncommon magnitude and ftruéture as the Re- 
folution, a folitary family of which an old man was the fole defender, 
frould on its landing appear to be frighted, probably expeéting to be 
eaten, as they could not fuppofe ftrangers to have more tendernefs 
and humanity than their own countrymen.” 

Of the favage difpofitions and practices of thefe, the accounts 
given in former voyages, are confirmed by a horrid maffacre of 
the boat’s crew belonging to the Adventure; of which is given 
the following relation. 

** On the firft of December, being arrived in Charlotte Sound, the 
tents were carried on fhore, the fick landed, the armourers forge put 
up; and in fhort every preparation made to refit the fhip, and to re- 
cover the numerous fick. Here the Indians came on board with great 
familiarity, brought fifth and what elfe they had to fell, and feemed to 
behave with great civility, and to traffic honeftly ; but this behaviour 
was but of fhort duration. ? 

** On the 13th in the night a party of them came down and robbed 
the aftronomer’s tent of every thing they could carry away. ‘This 
they did fo quietly, that they were not fg much as heard, or fufpected, 
till the aftronomer getting up to take ah obfervation, miffed his in- 
ftraments, and charged the centinel with being the robber. This 
brought on a pretty fevere altercation, during which they {pied an 
Indian creeping from the tent, and Mr. Bailey fired at and wounded 
him, but he made fhift, notwith{tanding, to run into the woods and 
efcape. The report of the gun had alarmed his companions, who 
likewife, inflead of taking to their canoe, fled into the woods, leavin 
their boat with moft of the things that had been ftolen, in it, verttad 
upon the beach. ‘This it is more than probable laid the foundation, 
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«¢ On the 17th while they were preparing for their departure, the 
Jarge cutter, manned with feven feamen, under the command of Mr. 
John Roe, the firft mate, accompanied by Mr. Woodhoufe, midfhip- 
man, and James Tobias Swilley, the carpenter’s fervant, was fent up 
the Sound to Grafs Cove, to gather greens and wild celery. 

«¢ At two in the afternoon the tents were ftruck, every thing goton 
board, and the thip made ready for failing the next day. Night 
coming on, and no cutter appearing, the captain and officers began 
to exprefs great uneafinels, fearing fome treachery from the favages, 
They fat up the whole night in expectation of her arrival ; but to no 
purpofe.——At day-break, the captain ordered the long-boat to be 
hoifted our, and double manned, with Mr. Burney, fecond lieute- 
nant, Mr. Freeman, mafter, the corporal of the marines, with five 
private men, all weil armed, with plenty of ammunition, two wall- 
pieces, and three days provifion. ‘Thus equipped, about nive in the 
morning they left the fhip, and rowed and failed for Eaft Bay, keeping 
clofe in fhore, and examining every creck they pafled, to find the 
cutter: they continued their fearch till two in the afternoon, when 
they put into a {mall cove to drefs dinner.—Whiie that was getting 
ready, a company of Indians were obferved, feemingly very bufy on 
the oppofite fhore, upon which they left their dinner, and rowed pre- 
cipitately to the place where the favages were aflembled. Upon their 
approach the Indians immediately fled; they followed them clofely 
to a little town, which they found deferted, but while they were em- 
ployed in fearching their huts, the Indians returned, and made 3 
fhew of refittance, but fome trifling prefents being made to their 
chiefs, they were very foon appeafed. However, on their return to 
the beat the favages again followed them, and fome of them threw 
ftones. After they had dined they renewed their fearch, and at proper 
intervals kept firing their wall-pieces, as fignals to the cutter, if any 
ot her people fhould happen to be within hearing. 

** bout five in the afternoon they opened a tmall bay, where they 
faw a large double canoe, and a body of Indians hauling her up upon 
the beach. They quickened their courfe to come up with them, but 
the favages inftantly fled on feeing them approach, which made them 
fufpe& that fome miichief had been done. On landing, the firtt 
thing they faw dn the canoe, was one of the cutter’s row-lock-boards, 
and a pair of thoes tied up together. On advancing farther up the 
beach, they faund feveral of their peoples bafkets, and {aw one of 
their dogs eafing a piece of broiled fleth, which upon examining 
they fufpecteg: to be human, and having found in one of the bafkets 
a hand, whith they knew to be the lett hand of Thomas Hill, by 
the letters I’. H. being marked on it, they were no longer in fufpence 
about theevent. They purfued the favages as far as was practicable; 
but without fuccefs. On their return they deftroyed the canoe, and 
continued their fearch. At half after fix in the evening, they opened 
Grafs-Cove, where they faw a great many Indians affembled on the 
Beach,’ and fix or feven canoes floating in the furf; they ftood on 
fhore, and as foon as the faviges faw them, they retreated to a rifing 
hill, clofe by the water fide, The lieutenant being doubtful, whether 
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their retreat proceeded from fear, or a defign to decoy them to an 
ambufcade, determined not to be furprized, and therefore, running 
clofe in fhore, ordered the grappling to be dropt near enough to reach 
them with the guns, but at too great a diftance to be under any ap- 
prehenfion from their treachery. In this pofition they began to en- 
gage, taking aim, and determining to kil! as many of them as their 
guns could reach. It was fometime betore they diflodged them ; bur, 
at length many of them being wounded, and fome kiiled, they began 
to difperfe. ‘The lieutenant improved their panic, and fupported by 
the officers and marines, leapt on fhore, and purfued the fugitives. 
They had not advanced far from the water fide, before they beheld 
the molt horrible fight that ever was feen by any European; the heads, 
hearts, livers and lights of three or four of their people broiling on 
the fire, and their bowels lying at the diftance of about fix yards from 
the fire, with feveral of their hands and limbs, in a mangled con- 
dition, fome broiled, and fome raw; but no other parts of their 
bodies, which gave caufe to fufpect that the cannibals had featted 
and eaten all the reft. They obferved a large body of them aftembled 
on a hill about two miles diftance ; but night coming on, they durft 
not advance to attack them; neither was it thought fafe to quit the 
fhore, to take account of the number killed, their body being but 
fmal!, and the favages numerous and fierce. They were armed with 
long lances, and weapons, not unlike a ferjeants halbert in thape, 
made of hard wood, and inftead of iron, mounted with bone, They 
could difcover nothing belonging to the cutter, but one of the oars, 
which was broken and fuck in the fand, and the faflenings of the 
Indians canoes tied to it. It was fufpected that the dead bodies of 
their people had been divided among the diff-rent parties of favages 
that had been concerned in the maflacre; and it was not improbable 
but that the party that was feen ata diftance, were feafting upon fome 
of the others, as thofe on the fhore had been upon what werz found, 
before they were dilturbed by the crew of the long-boat; be that as 
it may, they could difcover no traces of more than four of their bodies, 
ner could they tell where the favages had concealed the cutter. It 
was now near night, and the lieutenant not thioking it fafe to truft 
the crew in the dark, in an open boat, within reaeh of fuch cruel 
barbarians, ordered the canoes to be broken up and}deftroyed, and 
carefully colleGing the remains of their mangled co@panions, they 
made the heft of their way from this polluted plage, and got on 
board the thip before midnight. The remains of the hodies brought 
on board were examined by the furgeon, but he could got make out 
to whom they belonged ; fo they were decently laid (gether, and 
with the utual folemnity obferved on boaid fhips, comnfitted to the 
fea. : 

“From the account which the cannibals gave of this. maffaecre 
to Capt. Cooke on his third vifit to this ifland, there waebreafon to 
believe that they had not only murdered the crew, but made'prize of 
the fhip: and they gave it as a reafon for their outrage, that the 
ftrangers had been the aggreflors, and that fome of their countgymen, 
had been firit put to death without provecation, This, there‘is nd 
dowbe 
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doubt, alladed to the Indian fhot by the aftronomer’s fentry, as already 
selated.”” 

It is prefumed thefe repeated accounts, of the horrid cuf 
tom of favages devouring human flefh, will remove the feepti- 
cifm refpefting the exiftence of Cannibals; which, however 
ftrongly afferted by fome travellers, began, before the late ex- 
pedition to the South-Seas, to be generail) exploded among thofe 
whe were no travellers. 

On the arrival of our voyagers, at the ifland of Otaheite, 
they were received with the civility, for which the inhabitants 
of that complacent ifle are remarkable. ‘Che Journalift obferves, 
however, on the arrival of the Adventure, that the females, 
who were fo lavith of their favours on the firit arrival of the Eu- 
ropeans, were now become as mercenary as the faircft of our 
ladies of pleafure in England. 

«« At nine brought to in Mattavey-bay, and the reft of the day 
employed in mooring the fhip, furling the fails, and getting the tents 
and other requifites on fhore, All this day great numbers of the 
natives thronged aliout the fhip, to exprefs their joy on the arrival of 
their old friends ; among whom the girls were no {mall part of the 
company. It was now remarked, that the Oraheite girls were no lefs 
artful than the London miitrefles ; each was anxious to know what 
prefents their lovers had brought them, where they had been, what 
curiofities they had met with, and no favours were now to be expect- 
ed till the cheft was opened, and they complimented with what they 
liked beft. ‘The freedoms that had been granted formerly were all 
forgotten, and new kintmefies were to be purchafed with new va- 
luables. Some indeed there were among them who exprefied a real 
affe&tion for the men they loved, but thefe were rare; for moft of 
them chofe to attach themfelves to new admirers, by whom they 
expected to be more liberally rewarded than by their old mates, 
They were not now as formerly to be gratified with a nail; but ine 
fitted upon fomething equivalent in value to What would content a 
London miftrefs, and no pence, no pater-noficr. tis a fact that fome 
of the failors fquandered ail they had, and all they could get credit 
for, upon them. Such are the mercenary tempers of the ladies of 
pleafure all over the world,” 

Notwithftanding this farcaftic refle&ion on the ladies of eafy 
virtue all over the world, our editor enters the lift in mitigation 
of the juft condemnation, pafied by Dr. Hawkeiworth on the 
debauched Otaheitean fociety, named the Arreoy, of whofe aban- 
doned principles and practice the Dottor gave us fo fhocking a 
defcription, 

‘* Among their other diverfions, they have their heivas, very 
nearly correfponding with our ancient wakes. ‘The young people 
meet together to dance and to make merry ; and at thefe meetings 
their minftrels and players conitantly attend, as formerly perfons of 
the fame character were wont to de all over Engiand, and in fome 
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counties the veftiges of that ancient cuftom remain to this day. At 
thefe hievas, however, their girls in their dances have no tegard to 
decency ; and though the fame end was no doubt in view in the in- 
ftitution of the wake and the hieva, yet what in England was con- 
certed with the greateft fecrecy, is in Otaheite publickly avowed and 
pradtifed. : 

* Jt fhould feem that though the inftrumental mufic of the Ota- 
heiteans is much confined, the vocal mufic is by no means contemp- 
tible ; yet in the fweetnefs of the voice confifts all the melody, for 
they have no rules to regulate the tones. ‘Their fongs are like the 
fongs of children, accompanied with words of their own compofing, 
which they can vary into long and fhort veries, fprightly or folemn 
as occafion prefents; and as the language itfelf 1s mufical, the 
ftranger is no lefs delighted with the arranteft nonfenfe, than he 
would be with the moft fublime compofition, 

*¢ The heivas are indifcriminately frequented by all ranks of people 
among the Otaheiteans; but there is ftilla more exceptionable meet- 
ing held by fome of the principal people, to which thofe only are ad- 
mitted who are properly initiated, Thefe people form a diftinét 
fociety, in which every woman is cotmmon to every man; and at their 
meetings, which are diftinguifhed by the name of Arreoy, the fports 
they prattife are beyond imagination wanton: ‘ There is,’ fays the 
writer of the Endeavour’s voyage, ‘ a fcale of fenfuality which thefe 
¢ people have afcended wholly unknown to every other nation whofe 
* manners have been recorded, from the beginning of the world to 
* the prefent hour, and which no imagination could conceive ;? and 
yet, notwithftanding this very fevere cenfure and pofitive affertion, 
we may trace fomething very like it in the hiftory of the ancient inha- 
bitants of our own ifland. The following are the words of Sir Wil- 
liam Temple. a writer of no {mall authority, who in reciting the 
cuitom makes nearly the fame obfervation with the learned voyages 
writer. 

* One cuftom there was (fays Sir William) among the ancient Bri- 
tons, which feems peculiar to themfelves, and not found in the 
{tories of any other nations, either civil or barbarous, which was a 
fociety of wives among certain numbers; and by common confent, 
every man married a fingle woman, who was always after and 
alone efteemed his wife; but it was ufual for five or fix, ten or 
twelve, or more, either brothers or friends, as they could agree, to 
have all their wives in common. xcounters happened among 
them, as they were invited by defire or favoured by opportunity, 
Every woman’s children were attributed to him that had married 
her ; but all had a fhare in the care and defence of the whole fociety, 
fince no man knew which were his own. Though this cuftom be 
alledged as a teftimony how favage or barbarous a people the Britons 
were, yet (adds Sir William) I know not why it fhould appear more 
extravagant than the community of women in fome other countrics, 
the deflowering of virgins by the priefts on the firit night of mar- 
riage, the unlimited number of wives and concubines, not to men- 
tion the marrjage of fiers among the ancient Egyptian and Athe* 
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* nians, and the borrowing and lending of wives among the Romans.’ 
Thus it appears that fomething very like this ladder ot fenfuality had 
been afcended by our anceftors, probably as early, if not before, the 
fociety we are fpeaking of had exiftence; and I believe if we 
were to tranfmit an impartial record of the manners of the prefent 
times, fomething ftill more fimilar to all the aggravated circumftances 
of this barbarous cuftom in Otaheite (where when a woman hap- 
pens to prove with child, the writer fays, the poor infant is /iorhered 
the moment it is born, that it may be no ‘xcumbrance to the father, nor 
interrupt the mother in the pleafures of her diabolical proftitution,) might 
be traced in the purlieus of Covent-Garden, and the alleys in and 
about Drury-Lane. Perhaps it would be no exaggeration if we 
were to add, that in the city of London there are as many men as the 
who!e ifland of Otaheite contains, who devote themfelves entirely to 
the pleafures of variety, and who attach themfelves tono one woman, 
but enjoy indiferiminately all they may ; and that there are an equal 
number of women to be met with, who are at all times ready to gra 
tify their delires; nor have thefe men or thefe women any more re- 
gard for their poor infants, than the members of that diabolical fociety, 
againft which the piety of the writer prompted him toexclaim. We 
faid aggravated circumflances, becaufe as the reafons affigned by the 
writer for {mothering the poor infants are to the lait degree futile, 
it may be prefumed that the children of fuch general commerce may, 
like the children of our anceftors, be confidered as the children of 
the fociety, fince {mothering the child as foon as born, wou!d not 
fhorten the interruptions neceffarily impeding the pleafurcs of the 
mother, ‘nor encumber a father that could not be known.” 

With what view our editor thus oppofes the groffnefs of favage 
with the depravity of polifhed manners, we know not, unlefs it 
be to throw the greater condemnation on the latter. In this we 
moft heartily join him, thinking many things pardonable in the 
condué of an ignorant, unenlightened heathen, which merit the 
fevereft condemnation in an inftructed and citilized Chriftian. 

It had been worthy the editor’s fagacity, if, in corre&ing the 
efcapes of his journalift, he had alfo put in now and then a ca- 
veat to fome of his facts, and illuftrated fome of his obfervations ; 
for want of which caution and illuftration, they want verifimili- 
tude, if not probability. Thus, in the account of a mountain, of 
which the journalift hath given a drawing, he tells us, it is fe- 
venteen miles above the horizon ; who that knows how many feet 
feventeen miles perpendicular muit be, can forbear exclaiming 
credat Fudeus Apella, non ego.—Again, in defcribing the beha- 
viour of a favage, to whom after eating, fome wine was given him 
to drink, he is faid to have thrown the wine in his eves; the 
action fimply related appears inconfiftent and ridiculous: but if 
it were told that the wine being given in a glafs or cup, the fa- 
vage, unpracticed in its ufe, carried it of courfe higher than his 
mouth, which he had been accuftomed to fupply dire&tly with his 
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fingers in eating, as he had been to bend down to the liquor 
inn drinking, the reader would be at no lofs to account for his 
fpilling thewine in his eyes. . 

We mutt not take leave of this work alfo, without obferving that 
the editor has been remarkable remifs in his language, not only 
with regard to grammatical conftruction, but alfo the very 
meaning of words, from whofe proper as well as common ufe, 
he has fometimes unjultifiably deviated *, 





ART. Il. The Hiftory of the Cafes of controverted Eleétions, which 
were tried and determined during the firft Seffion of the fourteenth 
Parliament of Great-Britain. 15. Geo. Ill. By Silvefter Dou- 
glas, Efq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 2 vols. 8vo. 128. Robinfons 


Mais fi les tribunaux ne doivent pas étre fixes, les jugemens doivent Pétre a un tel 
point, qu’ils ne foient jamais qu’un texte précis de la loi. S'ils Croient vne opi- 
nion particuliere du juge, on vivroit dans la focieté fans feavoir préeifément les en- 
gagemiens que !’on y contracte. L’ Eiprit des Loix, liv. xi. c. 6. 
Prefixed to thefe cafes is a copious introduion, explaining the 

nature and the defign of the work, and exhibiting, 1ft, A ftate of 

the jurifdition of the Houfe of Commons in the trial of contro- 
verted elections : zdly, The authority of precedents in fuch cafes, 
and 3dly, An account of the conftitution of committees for try- 
ing controverted elections, and the manner of proceeding in them. 

In treating the firit head, the author traces the jurifdiéion of the 

houfe back to the earlieft periods of Englifh hiftory, at. which the 

privileges of the Commons were extremely uncertain and preca- 
rious. 

* In the fucceffion of ages, fays he, a mighty change took place 
in moft of the feudal governments; particularly in England. The ex- 
orbitant power of the barons, which the king’s feeble and limited au- 
thority was unable to controul, gave rife to numberlefs jcaloufies and 
civil wars; till a gteat part of their ancient territories, were either 
exhaufted by the efforts they made, or reciprocally confifcated, by 
the party which chanced, at different times, to prevail. Many of 
the moft confiderable families were entirely extinguifhed, either by 
the fortune of war, or the ford of juftice; and, when the conteft 
between the two rofes was finally terminated by the union of the 
houfes of York and Lancafter, in the perfon of Henry VIII. the 
firength, riches, and domains of the old rivals of the kingly power, 
had, in d great meafure, fallen into the hands of the crown, ‘The 


* To mention only one inftance. “ Their women were cloathed with coverlids ;” 
Mittaking coverlids to be fynonimous to quilts, blankets, &c. generally ufed to cover 
pertons in bed. But they are not coverlid: unlefs deftined to that purpofe, nor could 
women be properly faid to be cloathed with coverlids unlefs when receiving vifits, like 
fome fine European !adics, in bed. R. 
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over-grown poffeffions of the remaining nobility were gradually fnap- 
ped, and diminithed, by the operation of that policy, by which the 
judges, under the cover of a legal fiction, had, in effect, repealed the 
ilatute of entails; a ftatute extorted by the barons, from Edward f. 
with the vain defign of perpetuating their grandeur with their eftates 
This policy had been connived at by Edward IV. and Henry VII, 
and foon received a parliamentary fanction. It was the original fource 
of the independence and riches of the people ; who were encouraged 
by the firfl princes of the houfe of Tudor, as an inftrument, to aid 
them in the project of annihilating the power of the nobles. 

*¢ In the mean time, learning and the arts were revived in the 
Weft; the two Indies were difcovered; navigation was improved ; 
commerce cultivated ; and opulence univerfally and eagerly purfued. 
The people foon found themfeves in a condition to acquire that pro- 
perty, which common recoveries (now become the law of the land) 
enabled the nobility to alien. Riches naturally beget the fpirit of in- 
dependence: but other more powerful caufes now co-operated to the 
fame effect. Literature and philofophy had enlightened and enlarged 
the hunian faculties. The follies of fuperftition, and the impofitions 
of prieft-craft, were dete&ted, and attacked with fuccefs. The re- 
formation of the church could not take place, without affecting the 
flate. Civil liberty was as eagerly fought after, as freedom of confci- 
ence ; and the Commons of England felt and afferted their importance. 
The reprefentatives of the people no longer confidered themfelves as 
mere attornies, or agents, paid by their conftituents, for the fole pur- 
pofes of beftowing their property, and of prefenting their hum- 
ble petitions for the redrefs of grievances. They affumed the 
charatter of ftatefmen, pcliticians, and law-givers: of truflees charged 
with the guardianfhip of the property, the liberty, and the lives of a 
great nation. A feat in their houfe was foon one of the prime ob- 
jects of ambition. It was a prize for which many contended at once. 
Conteited and litigated elections, therefore, became daily more and 
more frequent.—But a queftion now arofe concerning the judicature, 
by which they fhould be tried and determined (I). 

“* The Commons could no longer bear, that the upper Houfe fhould 
decide on the right of fitting in theirs; and they were equally unwil- 
ling, that any of the judges of Weftminfler-hall fhould exercif this 
jurifdiction, being men, at that time, expofed to the influence of the 
Crown, and removeable from their places, it they fhould be found 
not fufficiently fubfervient to its commands. The chancellor ad- 
vanced a claim founded on this technicai reafon, that the parliamen- 
tary writ iffues out of chancery, and is returnable there (K). How- 
ever. notwithftanding repeated attempts, at the end of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, and the beginning of James the Firf?s, to draw this 
power to the court of chancery, the commons were able to maintain 
and eftablith the exclufive right of trying controverted eleciions; and 
they have enjoyed that right, without interruption, for near two cen- 
turies (K). on ee { 

‘* In the beginning, their determinations were diftinguithed for their 
wifdom, purity, and juftice. The firit men, for taients, and inte 
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grity, were fele€ted from the body of the Houfe, and, under the 
name of a committee of privileges, formed a court lefs numerous than 
the whole Houfe, and, on that account, as well as many others, better 
fitted for the attainment and difpatch of jultice, It is impoffible, on 
this occalion, not to mention a late publication, which contains the 
hiftory of the proceedings of one of thofe early committees *, written 
by the chairman who prefided in it. Whoever perufes that little 
work, muft regret that it was fo long with-held from the prefs; for 
it is equally valuable, on account of the admirable decifion it contains, 
and the excellent method purfued by Glanville in reporting them. 

«* This chaftity of decifion, however, was not very durable. The 
unie.d ftrength of the Crown, and People, having fubdued the ari- 
ftrocracy of the Peers, thofe two remaining branches of the ftate began, 
each, to aim at the exclufive pofleffion of the fovereignty. This 
ftruggle between the Crown and the People, was not peculiar to 
England. It took place, nearly at the fame time, in many other 
countries of Europe; particularly in France; where the nobles, after 
having been equally formidable, had been reduced, by very fimilar 
means, and in the fame manner, as in England, But now the fuc- 
cefs was very different. In France, the King prevailed, and an ab- 
folute monarchy was eftablifhed. In England, after feveral violent 
and convulfive efforts, the Commons fixed their independence, as it 
were, on arock; yet fill left the other two great members of the 
ftate, poffefled of large, though limited powers, fo as to blend the 
three together, with a harmony more perfect, than the moit ingenious 
fpeculation could invent, or the moft penetrating wifdom forefee. 

** Yet, even this wonderful fyitem, like all human things, was 
liable, and has been expofed to abufe. The Crown, entrufted with 
the executive power, found it impoflible to carry on the bufinefs of 
government, without a majority of voices in the Houfe of Commons. 
The rough attempts of prerogative had proved ineffeQual. The more 
winning, and infidious arts of influence were now practifed, with 
better fuccefs, The majority and the minority in the Houfé of Com- 
mons, became terms nearly fynonimous to the friends or opponents of 
government; and, whenever the party in oppofition gained fo far in 
numbers as to form the majority, a fubverfion of the reigning miniftry 
was the immediate confequence. 

** It is evident that, in this ftate of things, it muft often have been 
of confequence, to thofe in adminifiration, that, in litigated cafes, 
one of the competitors fhould fucceed, in preference to the other. 
EleStion caufes were now frequently tried at the bar of the Houfe, 
and, when they were referred to the Committee of Ele@ions, the re- 
-folutions of that Committee were to be canvafied, and either rejected, 
or confirmed by the Houfe (I). A majority there was able to s'eter- 
mine any queltion, The opprobrium and guilt of partiality and in- 
juftice feemed to lofe their feverity, when divided among fo great a 
number ; and the caufe was generally decided, not in favour of the 
perfon who had the merits for him, but of him who had fecured the 
favour of the minifter.—T'o make way for the final determination, 


* Appointed Feb. 23, 1624-4. Journ. vol. i. p. 671, col. 24 
when 
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when the right of eleétion in a borough had been claimed by different 
clafles of men, it was neceflary for the Houfe, firft, to declare in 
which of the contending parties the right, by law, refided: and there 
too, the moft common rule was to-deqjde, not according to the evi- 
dence of the /ex Joci, but in favour of thofe, who had given their voices 
to the minifterial candidate. 

“¢ This, in the courfe of a few years, produced a great number of 
illegal, inconfiftent, and contradictory decifions. If a whig was a con- 
tending candidate, when the whigs were in power, the right of elec- 
tion was declared to be in his friends. Jf, for the fame borough, a 
new conteft arofe, under a tory adminiftration, and the tory cies 
had the fuffrages of a clafs of men, who had been excluded on the 
former occafion, the right of voting was then beitowed upon them *. 
Tn fhort, to bring in the favourite candidate, and flrengthen the ma- 
jority, by a new voice, every fence of law, juitice, sad. even decency 
was broken down. 

‘* Several attempts were made, at different times, to apply a remedy 
to this {candalous and growing evil(L). Among others, a ftatute 
paffed in the fecond year of the late King +, which enacted, that 
the laft determination in the Houfe of Commons, fhould be, to all 
intents and purpofes, final, as to the right of election. By this means, 
fome check was put to the glaring inconfiftency of oppofite determi- 
nations. But it was a very inadequate cure. The fame grofs and 
avowed partiality continued in the trial of faéts; in all cales where 
there was no tatt determination of the right of eleétion; and in ex- 


plaining ambiguous, or fuppofed ambiguous, expreffions, in laft de- 


terminations, where fuch were to be found. 

‘« Ar the fame time, there were other unavoidable defects in this ju- 
dicature. It was too numerous for difpatch; the judges were not 
upon oath; and they had no power of adminiftering an oath to the 
witneffes whom they examined, In fhort, in acountry where juttics 
is difpenfed with a degree of wifdom, purity, and confiitency, un- 
paralleled in other ages or nations, there exifted the moft imperfect, 
partial, and inconfiftent tribunal, which perhaps ever was known in 
any civilized government. 

- wife, and all good men Jamented the continuance of fach 
a national reproach; but, for a long time, nobody was found, who, 
with abilities to contrive, poffeffed {pirit and weight fufficient to carry 
into execution, a plan for abolifhing the old, and eftablifhing a new 
judicature; not liable to the defects of the former, but analogous, 
both in its coaftiretion and chaftiry, to the other courts of juliier 
At length, Mr. Grenville imagined, and accomplifhed this great 
work, though he did notlive to enjoy the juft applaufe, which has, on 
that account, been lavifhed on his memory. ‘The firft aét eftablifhing 
the prefent mode of trying controverted elections pafled in 1770}, 
’ (M) and Mr. Grenville died on the 13th of November of the fame 


year. 


* See the cafe of Bewdley, cited infra, in the cafe of Hel'efon. 
+ 2 Geo. HH. cap. 24. * F 
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** At firft, this aét was only temporary and limited to feven years. 
But, four caufes having been tried under it, the juftice of the de- 
cifions (fo different from former examples) rendered it almoft the idol 
of the public; and in 1774, juft before the laft general election, a 
bill was brought into the Houfe of Commons, and paffed into a law, 
which made it perpetual *. 

The authority ofeprecedents in cafes of controverted elections, 
the author ftates and judicioufly remarks on, as follows. 

‘* In the end of the year 1774, in confequence of the diffolution of 
Parliament, a general election took place ; which was the firit fince 
the ftatute of the roth of Geo. III. had pafled. In confequence of 
the contefts which always attend a general election, a number of pe- 
titions were prefented to the Houfe of Commons, in the beginning 
of laft winter; and they came of courfe, to be referred to com- 
mittees, chofen under that ftatute. It was then very generally thrown 
out in converfation, by gentlemen of confideration, both at the bar, 
and in the Houfe, that the decifions of thofe committees would pro- 
bably, in the progrefs of the feffion, fix and afcertain many important 
points of eleétion law, which had continued, hitherto, in a fluctuat- 
ing and uncertain ftate. Influenced by the opinion of many perfons, 
on whofe judgment he fets the higheft value, the editor of the fol- 
lowing collection refolved to attend thofe committees very regularly ; 
and, finding himfelf poffeffed of fufficient leifure for that purpofe, he 
determined to commit to writing, in as taithful and complete a mans 
ner as he could, the proceedings in all the different elettion caufes. 
‘Fhis he hoped might be of ufe to himfelf, to his friends, and perhaps 
to the public. In the courfe of the feffion, however, this hope was 
often damped, by many hints which fell, on different occafions, from 

entlemeo, in their arguments at the bar, and were adopted by others 
in private, and much enlarged upon, tending to eitablith a doctrine 
which would have rendered the labour of this intended complication 
entirely nugatory and ufelefs. 

‘© This was no other, than that the proceedings and detertifinations 
of one committce cannot, and ought not to be of any authgrity, to 
bind any future committee, in the trial of fimilar queftions? in fhort, 
that they are not to be confidered, in any refpe&, as precedefiits, in 
the nature of adjudged cafes in the courts of law. This doétrine he 
was unwilling to adopt, not merely becaufe it would have fruftrated 
what was now become a favourite defign, but, he believes, for much 
better reafons, He thought, that if it prevailed, it would entirely 
defeat what he looks upon to be, by far, the moft important object 
of the new judicature, and indeed of all tribunals of every fort ; in as 
much as the ettablifhment of fixed and invariable rules of law, in 
which every individual of the commonwealth is interefted, is of more 
ferious confequence, than the mere decifion of a particular difpate 
between individuals ; the main end of all civil polity being, rather to 
prevent litigation, than to put an end to it when it has arifen. He 
was defirous, however, to examine upon what foundation fo inaufpi- 
cious a fyftem was built; and the refult of his reflections on the fub- 


* 14 Geo, IIT, cap. 15. + 
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jee have been, that, to his underflanding, it is ill. fupported by 
reafon, and would be highly inconvenient, and impolitic in its cons 
fequences. , 

‘¢ A committee fortrying controverted elections, differs in one refpect 
from moft other courts of juftice in this kingdom: becaufe the mem- 
bers of it unite in them the double capacity 6F judges and jurymen. 
They are to enquire into facts, as well as to determine the law. Now, 
as to that part of their, proceedings, which may be compared to a 
verdi& at common law, where they declare, upon their oaths, what 
the facts of the cafe are, I agree that fuch declaration can have no 
binding authority in other cafes, or in other committees. But neither 
can the verdict of one jury ever bind another. This is an obvious 
confeguence of the nature of the thing. The facts are to found from 
the evidence, which is, and mutt be various, in every different cafe. 
Befides, every fact is a fpecific, individual, diftiné thing, different 
from every other fact. But the evidence of the law does not vary. 
It is, or ought to be, the fame. A rule of law is a general, abftract, 
permanent maxim, equally applicable to innumerable individual 
cafes ; and one court cannot declare it to be different from what an- 
other court has determined it to be, without the qne, or the other, 
being in the wrong. 

‘¢ It is therefore only in the character of judges, and as men ap- 
Ointed, upon oath, to declare and expound the law of elections, that 
think the members of one committee are (under certain reftrictions) 

bound to adhere to former decifions of the fame queftions. 

‘© 'Thofe who think differently, muft build their opinion upon one 
of two grounds: believing, either, that the reafons, which render 
precedents of authority in the courts of Weftminfter-hall, will not 
apply to committees of the Houfe of Commons; ‘or (if they fhould 
apply), that the proceedings and determinations of thofe conamittees, 
cannot be preferved and reported, in fo complete and authentic a man- 
ner, as thofe ef courts of law,” 

Our ingenious lawyer proceeds to juftify his opinion by argu- 
ment and authorities ; concluding this part of his fubject, with 
the following modeft declaration, refpetting the general execu- 
tion of his own work. | 

‘¢ Having faid fo much in favour of the reports which might be 
made of election caufes, it is with fome confufion that I contemplate 
the following collection, of whofe deficiencies, I am fure, I am at 
leaft as fenfible as any of thofe can be, whomay have occafion ta 
confult it. It will in the niean time be proper tg mention, that, for 
the moft part, I attended the committees myfelf through the whole 
courfe of their proceedings, except where two, ar more, were fitting 
at once, or where the caufe was meiely an enquiry into difputed facts, 
and, as it were, a congeries af xi//i prius caufes. As to iuch cafes, 
though, for the fake of mentioning every one that was tried during 
the feflion, I have inferted them; yet, as they did not turn upon 
queftions of law, I took no pains to give a full hittory of them, but 
have only preferved the general heads, together with the event, and 
any points of evidence which I thought deferved to be remembered, 
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When anv accident happened to prevent my attendance, I had oftes 
the good fortune to receive from the beft authority, (that of the coun- 
fel on both fides) an aceount of the queftions and arguments. In- 
deed, if there is any degree of merit in any part of this work, it iw 
greatly owing to the moft ready communication of papers and notes, 
which I received from fome of my friends at the bar. 

*¢ Where the whole caufe turned upon a mere quettion of law, I 
have been careful to ftate it, as nearly as I could, in the very words 
in which it was ftated by the counfel. Where the queftion of law 
arofe out of admitted faéts, I have tranfcribed thofe faéts from the 
paper containing them, given in to the committee, by confent. 
Where it feemed proper to report the facts, and they were not agreed 
vpon but proved by evidence, I have from the mouth of the witneffes, 
taken down what they proved, with a fcrupulous intention (at leaft) 
of being accurate; and in feveral inftances, I have had an opportunity 
of comparing my notes with the minutes of the clerk. Where the 
committee, by a formal refolution, determined any preliminary point, 
I have moft commonly given that refolution in the very words of the 
chairman. ’ 

“« T have examined every reference to the journals in the original, 
without truiting, in a fingle inftance, either to Carew, or the octavo 
book on the.law of ele&tions ; and I have tranfcribed all the laft deter- 
minations, as well thofe concerning the places where the prefent 
caufes arofe, as thofe which were cited in argument, with the moft 
punctilious attention ; and the cafes in the journals, which were either 
mentioned at the bar, or which appeared to me fo appofite to the il- 
Juftration of the cafe which I was reporting, as to deferve being in- 
ferted in the notes fubjoined to that cafe, I have alfo tranfcribed with 
the fame exactnefs. 

‘¢ In the account of the arguments of counfel, I have thought it 
moft confiftent with my defign, to give all thofe on one fide together, 
without diftinguifhing thofe of the different counfel, becaufe there 
mutt, of neceflity, be a degree of repetition when two people fpeak 
largely on the famd fubjeét. For a fimilar reafon 1 have frequently 
intirely omitted the replies. 

** To conclude, it is proper to warn the reader (though it will pro- 
bably occur of itfelf) that the arguments of counfel, contained in the 
following reports, are not to be confidered as their private opinions on 
the different queftions ; but merely as topics, furnithed by the learn- 
ing and ingenuity of advocates, in behalf of their clients. On this 
fubjec I am fure all the gentlemen at-the bar will be ready to adopt 
the words of Cicero, in his oration for Cluentius. Sed errat vebe- 
menter, fi quis in orationibus nofiris, quas in judiciis babuimus, auflovi- 
tates noftras confignatas fe habere, arbitratur*™.” 

In the third part of the introduction is given the feveral par- 
ticulars relative to the modes of proceeding on the committees ; 
from which our readers will hardly expec an extraé&. ‘The cafes 
themfelves, reported, in the two volumes before us, are thofe of 
Milbourn: Port, Morpeth, Weltminfter, Hindon, Dounton, 
Briftol, Cricklade, New Radnor, Dorchefter, Taunton, Pon- 
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tefaét, Abington, Shrewfbury, Hellefton, Bedford, Sudbury, Wig- 
ton, Whitehaven, New-Gallow and Stranraer; Poole, Shafton, 
Haflemere, Clockmannan, Lannerk, St. Ives ; North-Berwick, 
Haddington, Lauder, Jedburgh and Dunbar. To the hiftory of 
each cafe, the author hath added explanatory notes, and to each 
volume a proper index, which cannot fail of rendering this col- 
le&tion of cafes a valuable repertory for gentlemen of the law, as 
well as all fuch as are interefted in parliamentary proceedings 
on controverted elections, 





ART. III. 4 Philofophical and Political Hiftory of the Settlements 
and Trade, of the Europeans in the Eaft and Weft Indies. 
Continued from page 278. 

In Book the Vth, with which the srconp votume of this 
inftru€tive and entertaining Hiflory commences, the Author 
treats of the trade of Denmark, Oftend, Sweden, Pruffia, Spain, 
and Ruflia to the Eaft Indies. Of this in its feveral branches, 
together with an account of the ftate of the different nations, 
at different periods, he gives a well-digefted and copious defcrip- 
tion: to which he adds reflections on the expediency of Europe’s 
continuing its trade to the Indies. and the mode of fuch con- 
tinuance. On the former fubjeét, he obferves that 

** Univerfal fociety exiits as well for the common intereft of the 
whole, as by the mutual intereft of all the individuals that compofe it. 
An increafe of felicity muft, therefore, refult from a general inter- 
courfe. Commerce is the exercife of that valuable liberty to which 
Nature has called all men, which is the fource of their happinefs, and 
indeed of their virtues. Men are never fo truly free as in trade ; nor 
is any thing fo conducive to freedom as commercial laws: and one 
particular advantage derived from itis, that-as trade produces liberty, 
fo it contributes to preferve it. 

« We muft be little acquainted with man, if we imagine that in 
order to make him happy, he muft be debarred from enjoyments. 
We grant that the being accuftomed to want the conveniencies of 
life, leffens the fum of our misfortunes ; but by retrenching more on 
our pleafures than on our forrows, we are rather brought toa ftate 
ef infenfibility than of happinefs. If nature has given man a heart 
too fufceptible of tender impreffions ; if his imagination is ever em- 
ployed in fearch of objects to gratify his reftlefs and involuntary 
defires ; he fhould be left at full liverty to purfve the wide circle of 
enjoyments. Let reafon teach him to a fatisfied with fuch things 
as he can enjoy, and not to grieve for thofe that are out of his reach ; 
this is true wifdom. But to require that reafon fhould make us volun- 
tarily reject, what it is in our power to add to our prefent enjayments, 
z. to contradiét nature, and to fubvert the firft principles of focia- 

ity. ‘ 
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~ €© How fhall we perfuade man to be content with the fcanty pite 
tance that moralifts think proper to allow him ? How fhall we afcer- 
tain the limits of what is neceilary, which varies according to his 
fituation in life, his attainments, and his defires? No fooner had his 
induftry made the means of procuring a fubfiltence more eafy, but he 
fpent his time in extending the limits of his faculiies, and the circle 
of his enjoyments. : Thence fprang all his factitious wants. The 
difcovery of a new fpecies of fenfations excited a defire of preferving 
them, anda propenfity to find out others. The perfection of one 
art, introduced the knowledge of feveral others. The fuccefs of a 
war, occafioned by hunger or revenge, fuggefted the notion of con- 
queft. Navigation put men under a neceflity of deftroying one 
another, or of uniting together. it was the fame with commercial 
treaties between nations parted by the feas, as with focial compacts 
between men-f{cattered upon the fame earth. All thofe connections 
began by combat, and ended by affociations. War and navigation 
have intermingled focieties and colqnies. Hence men came to, be 
bound together by dependence or intercourfe. The refufe of all 
nations mixing together during the outrages of war, are refined and 
polifhed by commerce. The intent of commerce is, that ail nations 
fhould confider themfelves as one great fociety, whofe members have 
all an equal right to partake of the conveniencies of the reft. The 
obje& and the means of commerce equally fuppofe a defire anda free- 
dom, agreed upon by all nations, to make all exchanges that may 
be fuitable to both. The defire and the liberty of enjoyment, are 
the only two fprings of induftry, and the only two principles of 
fociability among men.” 

After obviating the objefions ufually made to fo extenfive a 

commerce, in its favour, he comes to the difcuffion' of the 
queftion, whether Europe ought to lay open the trade to India 
or carry it on by exclufive charters, 
' €* All the nations of Europe, that trade to India, fays he, carry 
on that commerce by exclufive companies ; and it muft be confefled, 
that this practice is plaufible, ‘becaufe it is hardly conceivable that 
great and enlightened nations fhould have been under a miftake for 
above a hundred years on fo important a point, and that neither ex, 
perience nor argument fhould have undeceived them. We muit. cone 
clude therefore that either the advocates for liberty have given toa 
great a latitude to their principles, or the favourers of exclufive pri- 
vilege have too ftrenuoutly afferted the neceflity of fuch limitations ; 
pofibly, both parties, from too great an attachment to their res 
fpective “opinions, have overfhot the mark, and are equally diftant 
from the truth. 

“* Ever fince this famous queftion has been debated, it has always 
been thought to be a very fimple one; it has always been fuppofed 
that an India company moft neceffarily be exclufive, dnd that its 
exiftence was effentially connected with its privilege. Hencethe 
advocates for freedom have afferted that exclufive privileges were 
odious ; and, therefore, that there ought to be nocompany. Their 
opponents have argued on the contrary, that the nature of things re- 
quired a company ; and therefore that there muft be an exciufive 
charter, 
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charter. But if we can make it appear that the reafons againft 
charters prove nothing againft companies, and that the circumftances 
which make it neceflary to have an India company, do not fupply 
any argument in favour of a charter; if we can demonitrate that the 
nature of things requires, indeed, a powerful aflociation, a company 
for the India trade ; but that the exclufive charter is connected only 
with particular caufes, infomuch that the company may exift without 
the charter, we fhall then have traced the fource of the common 
error, and found out the folution of the difficulty.” 

- Purfuing this inveftigation, he labours to prove, that although 
the nature of things requires that the fubjects of one country 
fhould unite into one company, both for their own intereft and 
that of the ftate, it does not thence follow thi8’ company 
fhould be an exclufive one. On the contrary, he conceives, that 
the exclufive privilege, always granted to thefe companies, re- 
jates to fomething that is quite foreign to the effence of this 
trade. 

‘* When the feveral nations in Europe, fays our Author, began 
to find that it was their intereft to take a part in the trade of India, 
which individuals refufed to do, though that commerce had long 
heen open to all, they found themfelves under a neceffity of forming 
companies, and giving them all the encouragement that fo difficult 
an undertaking required. They lent them money ; they decorated 
them with all the attributes of fovereign power ; they permitted them 
to fend ambaffadors; they empowered them to make peace and war, 
and unfortunately for them and for mankind, they have made but 
too much ufe of that fatal privilege. They found it neceflary at the 
fame time to fecure to them the means of indemnifying themfelves 
for the expences of fettlements which muft be very confiderable. 
This gave rife to exclufive privileges, which at firft were granted 
for a term of years, and afterwards made perpetual from the follow- 
ing circumfances. 

‘¢ ‘The brilliant prerogatives granted to the companies, were in 
fa&t fo many impediments to trade. The right of having fortreffes, 
implied the neceflity of building and defending them: that of having 
troops, implied the obligation of paying and recruiting them. The 
fame held good with regard to the permiffion of fending ambafladors, 
and concluding treaties with the Indian princes. All this was at- 
tended with expences that were merely for thew, only fit to check the 
progrefs of trade, and to intoxicate the agents and faétors of the com- 
panies, who fancied themfelves fovereigns, and acted accordingly. 

«« Nations, however, found it very convenient to have a kind of 
colonies in Afia, which feemed to coft them nothing; and as it was 
but reafonable, whil{t the companies bore all the burden of the ex- 
pences, to fecure-to them all the profits, the privileges haye been 
continued. But if, inftead of attending only to this pretended oeco- 
nomy, which could be but temporary, they had extended their views 
to futurity, and connected all the events which muft naturally be 
brought about in the courfe of a number of years, they mufl lave fore- 


feen that the expences of fovereignty, which can never be afcertained, 
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becaufe they depend upon numberlefs political contingencies, would 
fooner or later abforb both the profits and the ftock of a tradin 
company: that then the public treafury muft be exhaufted to afi 
r the chartered company, and that their favours, coming too late, 
4 could only repair the mifchief already done, but would not remove 
' the caufe, and woul. leave the companies for ever in a ftate of medio- 
veal crity and languor. 
mt) tie «* But why fhould not governments at laft fuffer themfelves to be 
i undeceived? Why fhould they not take upon themfelves a charge 
which properly belongs to them, and the burden of which, atter 
having crufhed the companies, mutt finally fall upon them? There 
would be then no further need of an exclufive privilege. The com- 
panies, which’ now exift, and are valuable on account of their old 
conneétions and eftablifhed credit, fhould be carefully preferved. 
The appearance of monopoly would vanifh for ever, and their free- 
dom might enable them to purfue fome new track, which they could 
not think of, whilft they were encumbered with the charges annexed 
to the charter. On the other hand, the field of commerce, being 
open to all the members of the community, would fertilize and thrive 
in their hands. ‘They would attempt new difcoveries, and form new 
enterprizes. The trade from India to India, now fure of a market in 
Europe, would grow brifker, and extend farther. The companies, 
attentive to all thefe operations, would meafure their dealings by the 
progrefs of private trade} and this competition, which would not be 
jnjurious to any, would be beneficial to the feveral ftates, 

We apprehend this fyftem would conduce to reconcile all intereils, 
and is confiftent with all principles. It feems to be liable but to one 
rational objection, either on the part of the advocates for the exclufive 
charter, or of thofe who contend for a free trade. 

** Ifthe former fhould affert, that the companies without the ex- 
clufive charter would have but a precarious exiftence, and would foon 
be ruined by private traders; I thould anfwer them that they were furely 
then not in earneft, when they affirmed that private trade could never 
fucceed. For, if it is able to ruin that of the companies, as they now 
pretend, it can be but by engrofling every branch of their trade 
eguok their will, by a fuperiority of powers, and by the afcendent 
of liberty. Befides, what is ic that really conftitutes ovr companies ? 
Tt is their ftock, their fhips, their factories, and not their exclufive 
charter. What is it that has always ruined them ? Extravagant ex- 
pences, abufesof all kinds, vifionary undertakings ; ima word, bad 
adminiftration, far more deftruétive than competition. But if the 
diftribution of their powers is made with prudence and c@conomy ; if 
the {pirit of property direéts their operations, there is no obftacle 
which they cannot furmount, no fuccefs which they may not 
expect, 

“* If this fuccefs alarms the advocates for freedom, if they fhould 
fay on the other hand, that thofe rich and powerful companies would 
terrify private men, and partly deftroy that general and abfolute free- 
dom which is fo neceffary to trade; we fhould not be furprifed to 
hear them Fart this objection; for men are almot always guided by 
veports, both im their actions and opinions. J do not except from 
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this error the greateft part of our writers upon revenue. Commercial 
and civil liberty are the two tutelar deities of mankind, which we all 
reverence as wellas they. But we are not to be feduced by words, 
we chufe to attend to the idea they are meant toconvey. I would afk 
thofe refpectable enthufiaits for liberty, what they would with; 
whether they would have the laws abolith the very name of thofe an- 
cient companies, that every citizen might boldly ruth into the trade, 
and that they fhould all have the fame means of procaring enjoy- 
ments, and the fame refources to raife a fortune. But if fuch laws, 
with all that parade of liberty, are in fact very exclufive laws, let not 
the deceitfulnefs of this language induce us to adopt them. When 
the ftate allows all its members to carry on a trade that requires a large 
ftock, and which confequently very few are able to undertake, I 
would afk whac the bulk of the nation gets by this regulation. It 
feems as if we meant to expofe their credulity, in permitting them to 
undertake impoffibilities. If we totally fupprefs. the companies, there 
will be no India trade at all, or it will be only carried on by a few 
capital merchants. 

*¢ I will go further ftill, and, bating the article of the exclufive 
charter, I will venture to affirm that the Indiacompany, by the man- 
ner in which they are fettled, have made many people fharers in their 
trade, who would otherwife never have been concerned in it. Con- 
fider what a number of proprietors in every {tation and of all ages 
partake of the profits of this trade, and you will allow that it would 
have been far more circumfcribed if it had been in private hands ; 
that the exiftence of companies has only diffufed it, whilf it feemed 
to reftrain it; and that che moderate price of the fhares muft be. 
a powerful motive to the people, to with for the prefervation of an 
eftablifhment, which opens to them a track that would for ever have 
been fhut againft them, by a freed trade, 

*¢ In truth, we believe that companies and private men might 
equally profper without injuring one another, or creating any jealou- 
fies between them. The companies might {till purfue thole great 
objects, which, by their nature and extent, can only be managed by 
a wealthy and powerful affociation. Private men, on the contrary, 
would confine themfelves to fuch objeéis as are in a manner over- 
looked by a great company, but might, by proper oeconomy, and 
the combination of many {mall powers, become a fource of riches 
to the parties concerned.” 

Book VI, treats of the difcovery of America; the conqueft of 
Mexico, and the fettlements of the Spaniards in that part of the 
new world. The fhort parallel between ancient and modern 
hiftory, at the beginning of it, affords an extract that we con- 
ceiye will not be difagreeable to our readers. 

‘* Ancient hiftory prefents to us a magnificent fcene. The con- 
tinued reprefentation of great revolutions, heroic manners, and ex- 
traordinary events will become more and more interefting, the more 
uncommon it is to find occurrences that bear any refemblance to them. 
The time of founding and of deitroying empires is pak. {The man, 
before whom the world was filent, isno more, The differeng Dations 
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of the earth, after repeated thocks, and long and obftinate ftruggles 
between ambition and liberty, feem at laft fettled in the wretched 
tranquility of fervitude. They now employ thunder in their battles, 
for the fake of taking a few towns, and gratifying the whims of a few 

werfal men: they formerly employed the {word to ruin and to eftablith 
Sieadonle, or to avenge the natural rights of mankind. Our hiitory 
is become infipid and trifling, yet we are not become more happy. 
A regular and daily oppreffion has fucceeded to the troubles and 
ftorms of conqueft ; and we fee with indifference the various ranks of 
tlaves combatting each other with their chains for the amufement of 
their mafters. 

** Europe, that part of the globe, which has moft influence over 
the reft, feems to have fixed itfelf on a folid and durable foundation. 
It is compofed of communities that are almoft inthe fame degree 
powerful, enlightened, extended, and jealous. ‘They encroach per- 
petually ppon each other ; and in the midit of this continued fluctuae 
tion, fome will gain and others lofe, and the balance will alter- 
nately incline to different fides, without ever being entirely deftroyed. 
The fanaticifm of religion, and the fpirit of conqueft, thofe two 
difturbers of the univerfe operate no longer. That great machine, 
whofe extremity was attached to the earth, and whofe center of mo- 
tion was in heaven, is now broken; and kings begin to difcover 
(though not for the vr ge of their people, who attraét but little 
of their attention, but for their own private interefl) that the great 
end of government is to obtain riches and fecurity. Hence they Tons 
up large armies, fortify their frontiers, and encourage trade. 

“«* A fpirit of barter and exchange hath arifen in Europe, that feems 
to open a vatt fcene of fpeculation to adventurers, but can only fub- 
Gift in the midft of peace and tranquility. A war, among commercial 
nations, is a conflagration that deftroys them all; it js an attion, 
which brings the whole fortune of a great merchant into queftion, 
and makes all his creditors tremble. The time is not far off, when 
the tacit fanction of government will extend to the private engage- 
ments between the fubjeéts of different nations; and when thofe 
bankruptcies, the effects of which are felt at immenfe diftances, will 
become matters of flate. In thefe mercantile ftates, the difcovery of 
anifland, the importation of a new commodity, the invention of 
fome ufeful machine, the conftruétion of a port, the eftablifhment of 
a factory, the carrying off a branch of trade from a rival nation, thefe 
will be efteemed atchievements of the higheft importance; and the 
annals of nations will in future be written by commercial philofo-. 
phers, as they were formerly by hiftorical orators.” 

Book VII. treats of the conqueft of Peru, the changes which 
happened in that empire, fince that change of government, and 
the territories dependent on and communicating with that 
kingdom. 

Book VIII, relates the conqueft of Chili and Paraguay, and’ 
treats of the principles on which Spain manages her Colonies. 

Book IX. contains an account of the Settlements of the 
Brazils by the Portuguefe; the wars they have fuftained there ;* 
and 
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and the produce and riches of the country ; concluding with 
remarks on the decay of Portugal and its Colonies, and the 
means of reftoring them. | 

The third Volume contains five books, viz. X. XI, XII, XIIL 
and XIV. 

In the Xth, the Author treats of the Settlements of the European 
nations in the great Archipelago of America, known by the name 
of the Antilles or Caribbee lands: tracing theie hiftory from 
the earlieft period to the prefent, and. concluding with an enu- 
meration of the advantages procured to Great-Britain in thofe 
iflands by the laft peace. 

In Book XI. he defcribes the manner of carrying on the flave 
trade on the coaft of Guinea, for the purpofe of cultivating the 
weftern iflands; his reflections on which do him no lefs honour 
as aman than as a politician and philofopher. We fhall give 
our readers a fhort fpecimen of thofe refiections as far as they, 
relate to the fubject of humanity. 

*¢ He who fupports the fyftem of flavery is the enemy of the whole 
human race. He divides it into two focieties of legal affaflins; the 

_Oppreffors arid the oppreffed. It is the fame thing as proclaiming to 
the world, If you would preferve your life, inflantly take away mine, 
for 1 want to have yours. 

*¢ But the right of flavery, you fay, extends only to the right of 


labour and the privation of liberty, not of life. What! does not the 


mafter, who ditpofes of my ftrength a? his pleafure, likewife difppfe 
of my life, which depends on the voluntary and proper ufe of im 

faculties? What is exiftence to him, who has not the difpofal of it ? 
I cannot kil] my flave; but I can make him bleed under the whip of 
an executioner; I can overwhelm him with forrows, drudgery and 
want; I can injure him every way, and fecretly undermine the prin- 
ciples and fprings of his life; I can fmother, by flow punifhments, 


the wretched infant, which a negro woman carries in her womb. 


Thus the laws protect the flave againft a violent death, only to leave 
to my cruelty the right of making him die by degrees, 

¢ Let us proceed a flep further: the right of flavery is that of 
perpetrating all forts of crimes: thofe crimes which invade property 5 
for flaves are not faffered to have any even in their own perfons: 
thofe crimes which deftroy perfenal fafety; for the flave may be 
facrificed to the caprice of his mafter: thofe crimes which make 
modefty fhudder.—My blood rifes at thefe horrid images. I deteft, 
I abhor the human fpecies, made up only of viétims and executioners, 
and if it is never to become better, may it be annihilated ! 

‘* Further, that I may.mot conceal any part of my fentiments on 
this fubje&. Cartouche, ‘the highwayman, fitting at the foot of a 
tree in a deep forelt, caleulating the profits and loffes of his robberies, 
the rewards and pay of his affociates, and adjufting with them the 
ideas of proportion and diftiibutive juftice; this Cartouche is not 
a very different character from that of the privateer, who, reclined 
on his counter, with his pen in his band, fettles the number of 
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attacks which he can order to be made on the coaits of Guinea; 
who deliberately examines how many firelocks each negro will coft 
him, in order to fupport the war which is to furnifh him with flaves ; 
how many iron fetters to confine him aboard ; how many whips to 
make him work: how much each drop of blood will be worth to 
him with which each negro will water his plantation; if the black 
woman will contribute more to his eftate by the labours of her hands, 
or by thofe of bearing children ?—W hat think you of this parallel ?>— 
The highwayman attacks you, and takes your money; the trader 
carries off even your perfon. The one invades the rights of fociety, 
the other, *thofe of nature. ‘This certainly is the truth; and if there 
exifted a religion which avthorifed, which tolerated, even by its 
filence, fuch enormities; if, moreover, occupied by idle or factious 
quetftions, it did not eternally denounce vengeance againft the authors 
or inftruments of this tyranny; if it made it criminal for a flave to 
break his bonds; if it did not expel the unjuft judge who condemns 
the fugitive to death; if fuch a religion exifted, its minifters ought to 
be maffacred under the ruins of their altars.” 

Book XII, treats of the fettlements of the Dutch and the 
Danes in the American Iflands ; 

Book XIII. of the fettlements of the French; and, 

Book XIV. of the fettlements of the Englifh; after giving 
the hiftory of which, he confiders their prefent ftate, and con- 
cludes with the following reflections on the probability of their 
future fituation. 

** Whether the American iflands, with the fettlements that 
make them fo flourifhing, will always remain in the hands of their 
original poffeflors, whether they will change matters ; or, in cafe of 
a revolution, into whofe hands they will fall, and by what means ; 
thefe are queftionsthat afford much room for fpeculation and conjecture, 
which may be affifted by the following reflections : ' 

“ The iflands depend totally upon Europe fora fupply of all their 
wants, Thofe which only relpect wearing apparel and implements 
of hufbandry will admit of delay, but the leait difappointment with 
regard to provifions, fpreads a general alarm, and caufes univerfal de- 
folation, which rather tempts the people to with for than fear the ap- 
proach of an enemy. And, indeed, it is a common faying in the co- 
jonies, that they fhall never fail to capitulate with a fquadron ftored 
with barrels of flour intead of gunpowder. If we pretend to obviate 
this inconvenience, by obliging the inhabitants to cultivate for their 
own fubfiftence, we defeat the very end of thefe fettlements, without 
any real advantage. The mother-country would deprive herfelf of 
a great part of the rich produce of her colonies, and would not preferve 
them from invafion. 

“* In vain fhould we hope to oppofe an enemy by the help of ne- 
groes, born in a climate where effeminacy ftifles the feeds of courage, 
and who are ftill more enervated by flavery, and therefore but litde 
concerned in the choice of their tyrants. As to the white men, dif- 
perfed in extenfive plantations, they are fo few, that they could make 
but 
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but little refiftance. It iseven a queftion whether they would repulfe 
an invafion if they could. 

« Allthe colonifts hold it as a maxim, that their iflands are to be 
confidered as thofe great cities in Europe, which lying open to the 
firft comer, change their dominion without an attack, without a fiege, 
and almoft without being fenfible of the war. The ftrongett is tkeir 
mafter, The inhabitants cry out with the Italians, God /ave the con- 
queror ; paflng and repaffing from one yoke to another in the courfe 
of acampaign. Whether at the peace, the city returns to its old 
mafter, or remains in the hands of the victor, it has loft nothing of 
its {plendor ; whilit fotified towns are always depopulated and reduced 
toa heap of ruins. Indeed, there is hardly one inhabitant in the 
American iflands who does not think it a folly to expofe his fortune 
for the fake of hiscountry. This greedy calculator is little concerned 
whofe laws he obeys, if his crops are but left ftanding. It is to enrich 
himfelf that he has croffed the feas. If he preferves his treafures, his 
purpofe is anfwered. Can the mother-country that forfakes him, too 
often after tyrannizing over him, that is ready to give him up, or, per- 
haps, to fell him at the conclufion of a peace, have any claim to the 
facrifice of his life? It is no doubt a glorious thing to die for one’s 
country. Buta ftate, where the profperity of the nation is facrificed 
to forms of government ; where the artof cheating men is the art of 
training up fubjects ; where they will have flaves and not citizens ; 
where war is declared and peace concluded, without confulting. the 
opinion or the wifhes of the people; where evildefigns are always 
countenanced by the intrigues of debauchery, or the practices of mo- 
nopoly ; and where ufeful plans are only adopted with fuch clogs a¢ 
make them impracticable: is this the country for which we fhouild fa- 
crifice our blood ? 

*‘ The fortifications erected for the defence of the colonies, will 
fecure them no better than the arms of the inhabitants. Even if they 
were ftronger, and better guarded and ftored than they have ever been, 
they muft always furrender unlefs they are fuccoured. Should the re- 
fiftance hold out above fix months, that would not ditcourage the 
befiegers,who being within reach of a conftant fupply of refrethments 
both by land and by fea, can better endure the feverity of the climate, 
than a garrifon can refitt the duration of a fiege. 

‘¢ There is no other way to preferve the colonies but by a formidable 
navy. Itis on the docks and in the harbours of Europe that the 
baftions and ramparts of the American colonies mult be railed. Whilit 
the mother-country fhefters them, as it were, winder the wings of her 
fhips, fo long as fhe fhall fill up with her fleets the vatt interval that 
feparates her from thefe daughters of her induttry and power, her 
parental watchfulnefs for their profperity will fecure their attachment 
toher. In future, therefore, the maritime forces will be the great ob- 
je& that will attract the attention of all proprietors of land in America. 
European policy generally direéts its attention to the fecuring of the 
frontiers, of ftates by fortified towns; but for maritime powers, there 
ought, perhaps, to be citadels in the center, and fhips all round. A 
commercial ifland, indeed, wants no fortified towns Her rampart is 
the fea, which conftitutes her fafety, her fubfiftence, her wealth ; the 
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winds are at her command, and all the elements ccnfpire to promoté 
her glory.” 

To this flattering defcription of our country, the author adds 
hence ‘¢ England may undertake any enterprize and expect every 
kind of fuccefs.” ‘The reafon he immediately gives for it, howe- 
ver, fhews how ill qualified even the moft judicious and ingenious 
of philofophers and politicians are to read the events of futurity, 
«s Eneland, fays he, is now the only power that can confide in 
her poffefiions in America.” —A very fhort interval of time hath 
fhewn how precarious that confidence, and the futility of poli- 
tical prognoftication. —But we muft defer our review of the lat 
and moit interefting volume of this valuable work to another op- 
portunity. 





ART. LV. Sermzns, preach d before the Uniz verfity of Oxford, to 
which are added three Charges, to the Clergy of the Arch-deaconry 
of Woreefier. By Foln Tottie, D. D. Late Canon of Chrift- 
Church and Arch-deacon of Worcefter. 8vo. 5s. Fletcher, Oxford. 
Robinfon, London. 

Thefe excellent Sermons, the firft of which was preached fo 
long ago as the year 1734, are fixteen in number, and relate to 
fome of the moft important fubje&s both doétrinal and praétical. 
To particularize each would lead us beyond our prefcribed limits, 
The occafion of this fenfible preacher’s laft charge is, however, 
recent and popular enough to give propriety to our extracting 
thence a fpecimen of his religious principles, and that moderation 
which tempers the zeal of his orthodoxy. The fubject of it is 
the late attempt of certain clerical petitioners to obtain an 
alteration in the Articles of the Church of Encland. On this 
head Dr. Tottie thus addreffes his reverend brethren of the 
Arch-deaconry of Worcefter. 

‘“¢ The attack publicly made upon the Articles of the Church of 
England muft of neceflity have engaged your attention; and the 
invidious reficctions, which, in defiance of all decency and charity, 
have been catt upon thofe who have given their affent to them, mutt 
have quickened this attention in all who have any degree of fenfibility 
or concer n for their reputation. Indeed the charge ~ brought againit 
us is of fo ferious a satura, and is made with fach 2 an uncommon 
degree of confidence, that it behoves us to confider well upon what 
ground we fland.. It amounts in faé to this: —** That no man of 
** ferfe can believe the articles, and no honeft man can fubfcribe ta 
*¢ them.” Ie is however fome con{clation to us, under this heavy 
imp itation to reflect, that if we cannot efcape abufe, we are abuied 
in “good company 3 as we are in this refpect no more deficient in 
point of fen fe and henefty, than many of the moft illufrious men 
that this or any other nation ever pr duced ; men of the greatett 
abilities and integrity; whofe whole lives were employed, with the 

advantages 
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advantages of every kind of fubfidiary learning, in a laborious ftudy 
of the Scriptures :—Some, who were engaged in the great and arduous 
work of the reformation of religion ; and others who have defended 
that reformation by writings, which will convey their memories to 
pofterity with honour. Indeed, the names of Cranmer, Latimer, 
Ridley, Jewel, Hooker, Chillingworth, at the head of a thoufand 
more that will dignify the catalogue, are fo refpeCtable and vene- 
rable, that a modeft man of inferior attainments would almoft be 
inclined to take up the fentiments of the young man ™®* in Cicero, 
Errare mebercule malo cum Platene, quam cum iftis vera fentire. ‘This 
at leait ke may think and fay,—That no man need be aframed of 
holding opinions in matters of religion which they maintained; and 
that if no reproach can be cait upon him which will not fall with 
equal weight upon them, all fuch reproach is honourable. 

But it was their misfortune, it feems, to have lived in times of 
ignorance and reftraint, from which the prefent age enlightened by 
new difcoveries, and uncontrouled in the free exercife of reafon, is 
happily difengaged. ‘Practical religion, I may venture to affirin, has 
gained no ground from the improvements of the times; neither can 
I perfuade myfelf that our modern refinements have at all mended the 
fy{tem of our faith in its principles or doétrines. They have been of 
little ufe to our beft and ableft divines down to the prefent times, who 
have all along adhered to the platform of religion as fettled by our 
firft reformers. Such as have either compiled regular fyftems of our 
faith, or have explained particular branches of it, have, in general, 
maintained in many excellent and applauded writings on a great 
variety of fubjeéts, which all together take in the whole plan of our 
religion, a perfeét agreement with the articles ofourchurch. This 
could not have happened, if thefe articles had propofed to their 
acceptance many abfurd and unicriptural propofitions. Thefe 
writers certainly had fenfe encugh to know what was rational, and 
learning enough to difcover whether the articles contradited the 
Scriptures or not. ‘They were men of too much virture and honour 
to be charged with Aypocrify ; and too wife and fenfible,to be mitled 
by prejudice. Candour and even juftice will oblige us to fuppofe, 
that their judgement in matters which they appear to have well 
confidered and underftood had confirmed the principles of their 
education. But it is the common cant of feepticifm to attribute the 
reception of eltablifhed do&trines, merely becaufe they are eltablifhed, 
to prejudice or fomething worfe; whilit every extravagant notion of 
a fanciful brain fhall be the offspring of unprejudiced reafon, when- 
ever it contradicts a received opinion.” 

Thefe refleGtions the Preacher acknowledges intended to 
befpeak a favorable acceptance of his difcourfe; in which he, 
endeavours to explain the more obnoxious articles of our church 
by fuch rules of interpretation as prove them to contain, with 
the.reft, a rational and confiftent fcheme of chriftian doftrine, 
agreeable to the fcriptures. In the profecution of this plan, our 


* The letters A, and M, which mark the Dialogue in the Tufculan Queftions, 
denote Adolefcens and Magifter. Vide Bentley's PA: al. Lips, 
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preacher is plaufible and ingenious ;. the confiftent Calvinif«, 
however, if not every confcientious Chriftian, will be apt to 
think him in fome inftances rather too great a Latitudinariam 

‘* An opinion, fays he, has been taken up, and much ftrefs has been 
laid upen it, that all the articles of the church of England mutt be in- 
terpreted in one certain determinate fenfe, which can be no other than 
that of the compilers of them; and that unlefs we certainly know 
what that one fenfeis, and take them in that fenfe, we cannot in confci- 
ence fubfcribe to them. Now thofe that are beft acquainted with the 
hiltory of the articles know very well, that fome of the principal com- 
pilers of them were of different opinions concerning the doctrines con- 
tained in fome of them; and that they were purpo/ely exprefied in fuch 
terms as do not fix one precife definitive fenfe on thofe parts of {crip- 
ture upon which they are founded. Mr. Fuller in his Church Hif- 
tory, in anfwer to thofe ** who taxed the compofers for too much 
* favour extended in their large expreflions clean through the con- 
“ texture of the ariicles,” obferves, ‘* That they were penned in 
«¢ comprehenfive words to take in all who differing in the branches, 
** meet in the root of the fame religion.” They evidently intended 
fuch a latitude as would admit the affent of moderate perfons of what 
was afterwards called the Armenian as well as of the Calviniftie per- 
fuafion, yet fo as to exclude the extravagant notions of each party. 


_ Notwitnitanding therefore the hard names that-Have been given to 


fome religious and confcientious men for having made ufe of their li- 
berty in this matter, I am fully perfuaded that different perfons may 
with a fafe confcience fubfcribe in different fenfes, to thofe articles, 
which are not fo definitively expreffed as to afcertain precifely the 
doétrines they propofe, provided they interpret thent foberly, and con- 
fiftently with the general purport of the articles. There is no preva- 
rication in this, if they only take the liberty which it was the intention 
of the compilers to allow them. And that it was their intention to 
allow this liberty to others is plain, becaufe they took it them/chves ; 
having knowingly (as they could not be ignorant of each others fenti- 
ments) received feveral of the articles under different explanations of 
the doctrines they contain *. 


* Thofe that will not allow the authority of the deelavation of King James T. muft 
allow it to be an evidence of the early and general opinion that prevailed as to the 
claim of the latitude here mentioned. It fets forth, that there was a difference among 
churchmen in tome curious points, wherein they all took the articks of the church of Eng- 
land to be for them, and upon that account they all willingly fublcribed to them. It is 
intimated in the fame declaration, that the articles were intended “ fo conferve and 
“© maintain the churt in the unity of true religion and in the band of peace.” And how 
are we dirt¢ted to maintain this wity? The aét of the 13 Eliz. c. 12. forbids any ec- 
clefiaftical perfon “ to maintain or affirm any dottine direc?ly contrary or repugnant ts 
« any of the XXXIX articles.” Different expofitions of articles a formed 
in general terms and with a !a:%#ude of expreffion are by mo means direc?ly contrary to 
them. Belore and after this aét was made, very eminent men in the church under- 
food fome of them difterently ; which occafioned the declaration of King James I, to 
forbid difpures about them, enjoining them to be received generally as thote parts of 
feripture were to be received upon which they were founded, in order to preterve the 
feace of the church, where a wnity of cpin‘on was not expected to be maintained in cu- 
ions and not neceflary points of doctrine. The role intended to be obferved (and 
a very good rule it is) was this: Jn neceffaviis uniiasy in non-nece{faviis lilertas, in omnibus 
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it is with much artifice our author endeavours to clear this li- , 
berty of explanation from the imputation of prevarication and 
duplicity ; {pecifying fevera! of the articles particularly, in which 
the latitude, contended for, has peculiar propricty. On the 
i3th article, which treats of good works before juftification, as 
having the nature of fin, and which he thinks needs an explana- 
tion, more than the reft, he thus comments. 

“ To explain this we muft refer to the notions which the Popifh 
fchool-divines.had entertained upen this fubjeét. It’was their bufi- 
nefs to give all poflible efficacy to works, in diminution, as it was 
thought to be, of God’s free difpenfation of grace; in order to fup- 
port the doétrine of merit, of which the church of Rome had made a 
very gainful, though fhameful, merchandize. To this purpofe they 
afligned a degree of merit, even to fuch works as did not proceed from 
a faith in Chrift, and gave them in effeg, a title to faving grace, pn- 
der the diftin&tion of de condigno and de congruo. By this they ad 
that though works without faith, if conformable to the moral rule, 
had not a claim in fri@ juffice to this privilege ; yet there was a fit- 
nefs'in them which gave them an eguitable title to it. In opoofition 
to this deétrine, our reformers diiclarming all pretenfions to any kind 
of merit, which might in the leait derogate from the free ond unde- 
ferved mercy of God difplayed in the work of man’s falvarion, do not 
allow any works of the mere natural man, independent of the divine 
grace, to have any merit of congruity in them, on which he might 
found any pretenfions of a s/é/e to the faving grace of the gofpel. And 
in this, Iam perfuaded, they have the whole tenor of feripture clearly 
on their fide.—But they go farther, and fay, that they have not only 
no plea of merit ‘* but that they have the nature of fz.” To undei~ 
ftand this, we muft have recourfe to that well-known and cftablifhed 
maxim in ethics, Virtus fit ex integro, vitium oritur ex guoliber defeBu, 
In works of mere morality, a good principle is neceflary to deno- 
minate any aétion a goed ene; an evi! principle will turn it into a 
Vicious one, though the action itfelf may be conformable in ether re- 
fpe&s to the moral rule. It is the fame in religion as in morality. 
And in the works under our confideration there are manifelt defeds. 
There is fuppofed to be in them a want of a true religious principle, 
namely, a fenfe of duty arifing from a right faith im God. ‘They are 
confidered as not proceeding from any etfett of the divine grace, but 
from the mere natural powers cf a man unjuitified, and unregenerate, 
under the dominion of fin, and not fanctified trom the guilt of it. 
No moral defeé&t is taken notice of. They are not faid to have the 
nature of vice, in refpect of the moral rule; but they are faid to have 
the nature of fiz, in refpec of the revealed law of God; becaufe they 
do not proceed from a right principle of duty; ‘* are not done as God 
*¢ hath willed and commanded themto be done;” have no inte- 
reft in the gofpel covenant, but leave men ftill obnoxious to the guiit 
and punifhment of their fins. Had any moralift faid, that any fup- 
pofed virtue, as defeStive in moral qualifications as thefe are in reli- 
gious ones, {till retained the nature of a vice, no one converfant in 
ethics would have difputed the truth of his sflertion.” 
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We cannot think our author equally fuccefsful in obviating the 
difficulties attending the fcheme of abfolute predeitination, free- 
grace, &c. but we mult here take leave of his performance. 





ART. V. Memoirs of Maitre Facques, of Savoy. Vol. I. 12mo. 
zs. 6d. Hazard, Bath.---Owen, London. 
Et fermone opus eft, modé trifti, fape jocofo, we 
Interdum arbani, parcentis viribus—— Hor. Sat. 10. 

“ Prerace. ‘he bufincfs of an author is to initruét and im- 
prove the world by his productions. But alas! few people read for 
inftruction. Amufement is the general objet of mankind. 

«La plupart des lecteurs, fays Voltaire, Aiment mieux s’ amufer, 
‘ que »' mliruire. De Ja vient que cent femmes lifent les Mille & 
* Une Nuits, contre une qui lit deux chapitres de Locke.’ 

** Such is the viciffitude of things on this tranfitory globe, that 
Locke in time may, perhaps, fhare the fate of other abitrufe produc- 
tions, and be found in the courfe of a few {wift-pafling years by the 
fide of thefe Memoirs. 

‘* Deferar in vicum vendentem Thus & Odores, 
‘© Et Piper, & quicquid chartis amicitur ineptis.” 

It appears to be from a fenfe of the truth of Voltaire’s obfer- 
vation, or more probably from the fuccefs of a late recent ex- 
ample in the Memoirs of Triftram Shandy, that our ingenious 
Author, who feems qualified for more noble atchievements in 
literature, hath employed his time in the production of the 
prefent Feu d@E/prit. A {pecimen of his knack at ftyle, may be 
given in two or three of the firft paragraphs of the work. 

‘* The vogue of the times, added to tome natural degree of pride, 
leads the generality of men to boaft of the richnefs of their blood, 
and their digh-boru parents.—Trifling vanity! If Maitre Jacques 
were equally as ridiculous, his high-born anceitors and his own 
high-born. merits, would be found in no degree inferior. —Let 
Louis boaft the grandeur of the Bourbon line, or our illuitrious 
dukes their noble antiquity, no matter; for I, fays our alpiring 
Savoyard, was born above all kings. 

** Amidit eternal fnows, and never-ending winters, from the 
white noddle of that famous mountain called Notre Dame de la Neige, 
whofe chilling blafts cool the fingers of afpiring travellers, runs a 
cool and rapid ftream.—Mcandering through the vale, it feparates 
our country from the feriile Piedmont, and affords refrefiment to the 
half-ftarved cattle which feed near its banks during our fhort and 
rapid fummer. 

‘* ‘This vale is neither fo rich, nor fo fertile as that of Arno, but 
it has its beauties. —My mother brought me into this bufy world in a 
= and folitary cot, built on the margin of this little ftream.— 

Tere, on the top of Mount Cenis I firft faw the light of the fun. 

** My mcther gave her hand to my father, (for the beft reafon in 
the wosll) ovcaule fe liked him.—Tueir inclivutions were matual, 
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fo were their cares.—Our goods and chattles confifted at my birth in 
a fraw bed, an half-ftarved cow, and an old mule.x—With thefe, 
however, the fond couple made a fhift to live by day, and by love 
at night.—The gabelle was paid without complaining. Our bread 
was moiftened with water, and favoured by the royal bounty: for 
the gabelle procured us falt to relith our porridge, and to heighten 
our repatt. 

‘* ‘Lhe winter’s fnows had vanifhed from the furface of our little 
plain, and the enamelled carpet of the {pring was juft breaking into 
a thoufand fragrant odors, at my birth.—Thus my poor and homely 
dawnings were crowned with richer garlands than thofe of the mott 
luxurious monarch. Every part of nature wore the appearance of a 
fweet, and envied fatisfattion.—The circumfcribed horizon of out 
domettic plains was one continued garden of flowers, whofe various 
colours feemed to afpire into rivalled beauties of innumerable tinges. 
—The narciffus, the daffodil, the fweet-william, and the dew-drop, 
were cotemporaries with my exiftence. 

“« Nor prince, nor king, noremperor, nor even the Grand Turk 
with all his dazzling happinefs, could rival me in the dainties of my 
early infancy. I drank that rich ambrofia from my mother’s breaft, 
which nature had prepared with all her care. The daily occupations 
of life {welled the pure ftreams of healthto form in my mother’s 
bofom, the natural aliment of my exiftence.—No fpices to provoke, 
no ftudied dainties were made ufe of to enrich the fluid, but I drank 
it as pure, as nature, health, and happinefs could beftow —IJn return 

‘for all thefe parental cares of my mother, I grew in every juft propor- 
tion of nature’s model.—Each mufcle had its due fwell, and every 
nerve received its accuftomed proportion of natural fenfibility.” 

It is not eafy to judge, from a little firft volume, what more 
than mere amufement the writer may mean by this publication, 
ifindeed he means to give us any more of the Memoirs of Maitre 
Jacques. This will probably depend on the reception of the 
prefent volume. To proceed, therefore, with the memoirs of 
our young hero, which fo far differ from thofe of Triftram, 
that they do not commence before the fubje& of them was born, 
though perhaps while he was young enough, in all confcience. 

‘** At four years of age I firft began to enter into the fcene of 
action in the great world.—An almott inexhauftible fund of health, 
united to an exquifite relith for every fenfation, were the only odjects 
on which my fortune and my happinefs were equally interefted. My 
riches were eafily counted, and I knew not the perplexities which at- 
tend them, becaufe I was without money.—All my weaith coniilted 
in the ftrength of my mufcles and the dexterity of my limbs.— 
Nature, however, had given me fome {mall recompence for the want 
of fortune. My countenance befpoke the gaodne{s of my heart, and 
the vermilion on my cheeks the purity of my blood. Wath a regular 
fet of features, a pair of fine expreflive eyes, with flowing hair, and 
an appearance of health and chearfulnefs, I prejudiced the generality 
of perfons in my favor. Thefe qualities often procured me, (pare 


ticularly from the women,) a more than common attention. ’ 
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«¢ During the few firft years of my infancy I was intrufted with the 
care of our little fortune, when the Mount Cenis opened its richett 
fweets, to fmile in varied colours of the fpring. The mule and the 
cow, our deareft treafures, were fent to browfe upon the plain, under 
my infpeétion.—I followed their various fteps, fometimes over rocks 
of alabafter and of marble, or at other times I forced them amidft the 
young groves of Juniper and the libernum, to crop the fhooting grafs, 
or gather their food, amidft every fprouting flower of the {pring — 
At night I led them to the fold —In innocence and obfcurity I paffed 
the greateft part of my youth, nor knew the poignant torture of an ill- 
nefs, or the difturbed flumbers of a long and tedious night. 

‘* My parents without trouble, and myfelf without application, had 
learned two languages. With thefe advantages I was already confider- 
ably qualified for a traveller. 

«¢ ‘The fouthern afpeéts of our mountain formed my organs to the 
Italian, and the northern to the French language. Thus in my di- 
urnal rotations on our little plain, I became a pupil of nature and of 
art.” 

In this fituation having paffed the age of puberty and attained 
a manly firmnefs of feature and force of mufcie, to enable him to 
carry travellers up and down the mountain, he affociated him- 
felf, his parents being no longer capable of fupporting him idle, 
with one Pierre le Grange; with whom he found the profits of 
their favings and fcience united equal to the purchafe of one of 
thofe conveniences, in which the lazy and luxurious traveller re- 
pofed his confequential limbs at the expence of theirs. 

‘* Pierre le Grange had ftrength without fcience.’ My natural 
force of mufcle was not equal to the addrefs which ] had manifefted more 
than once among the young lads of our village.—In con{equnce of this 
fuperiority over Pierre, my poft was deftined to be the leading man in 
the burthen; as likewife to entertain our travellers with all the fallies 
of wit which my fcience could procure. 

‘* Thus equipt, we took our poft at the village of Lanebourg, at the 
foot of Mount Cenis.—Daily obfervations prefented to us a variety 
of faces, of manners, and inclinations. Cuftom taught us to diftin- 
guih them all, by a charafteriftic phyfiognomy. But I had obferved 
national peculiarity in moft of our travellers. 

** When Ruffia or Turky fent us a traveller, *twas at leaft a prince 
or an ambaffador.—France always furnifhed us with a marquis, and 
Germany with a baron. — Italy gave us counts, and England a milord. 

** Befides the neceffary toil and torture which we fuffered from our 
laborious occupations, we found it abfolutely neceflary alfo to amufe 
the travellers, in their paflage over our dreary mountain. Pierre, my 
companion, was little qualified for the tatk, and it confequently fell 
to my lot. 

** Experience in a length of time’ made it eafy. By a fpecies of 
routine, or an A, B, C, we dealt out to one traveller what we learnt 
from another. Even in our rude and uncultivated clime, we found 
the neceflity of adulation, and the reward of flattery. The furelt way 
to get a good recompeafe from our travellers, was, firft to make them 
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confequential; and then to feduce their bounty by all the poflible in- 
finuations of a fmooth and artful congue. If we hada young French- 
man, we were devoted to the honour of Monfieur le Marquis, as 
Monfieur le Milord was never omitted, nor ever failed to procure us 
good fuccefs from our Englith travellers. 

«¢ During thefe peregrinations we were fometimes devoted to the 
fervice of the learned.—It happened one day, in the month of Odo. 
ber, that a large caravan of thefe /earned gentry were arrived at our 
village, There was Monfieur le Carré the great aftrondmer, the 
Abbe Fleurette, and Dr. Squib, the great partizan of your final 
caufes. 

** Le Carré fell to our fhare. Pierre le Grange, my companion, 
came and told mz the news with great and feeming fatisfa€tion. 

‘* Many learned arguments, and many ingenious hypothefes were 
propofed and advanced by the travellers, on the nature and the caufes 
of our mountains. The Abbé Fleurette faid, for his part, that he 
knew of no ufe to which they could properly be applied. For, added 
he, if Savoy, and the whole world had been one continued plain, the 
fuperficies of our globe would then be more fertile, and produce us a 
greater abundance of the neceffaries of life. Obferve only the Dutchy 
of Savoy, where above two thirds of the country is loft in fterile rock, 
the fuperficies of whofe fummits afford fearce any, or perhaps little 
more than food for half a dozen goats that clamber to itstop. Be- 
fides, fays he, there is the Tirol, the Grifons, the Valtelline, and fe- 
veral other diftri€ts, whofe fuperficies prefent us with little more than 
continued irregularities of earth. More than one half of the Valais, 
the Tarantaife, and the Chablais, tho’ fituated in the fineft climates, 
and the moft defirable latitudes of Europe, are regions of fnow, on 
the top of whofe inhofpitable fummits we find a tract of earth as bar- 
ren as the uncultivated Lapland.—Our vailies and our plains are fruit 
ful beyond expreffion, and the little tra¢t of Piedmont is fuppofed to 
furnith iz one barveft, a fufficient quantity of corn to fupport its inha- 
bitants for three fucceflive years. 

‘¢ The petulant Dr. Squib, burfting with eager rage, could contain 
himfelf no longer.—What, replies he in a paflion, is it poffible that 
an ecclefiaftic can be ignorant of the ufes, or the final caufes of moun- 
tains? Is it not wrote in every learned tra of natural hiftory, that the 
Allwife and Omnipotent Creator has placed the mountains on our 
globe to ferve as boundaries to the poffeffions of different monarchs ?— 
What do you think of the Pyrenean mountains? Are not thefe emi- 
nencies a complete barrier between France and Spain? Pray do not 
the Alps feparate Germany from Italy ? 

** T confefs, returned the Abbé, that your argument bearsa preat 
degree of plaufibility, and altho’ I cannot refute it as to your exam- 
ples concerning Italy and Spain, yet no generai rule is without fome 
exceptions. 1 will give you an inftance of the contrary in our prefent 
expedition. When we get into the little plain of St. Nicholas, you 
will obferve the rill of water which feparates Savoy from the princi- 
pality of Piedmont. This rill of water is, in fact the barrier between 
the Dutchy of Savoy and the Principality of Piedmont, but uafor- 
ynately for your fyftem, they both belong to the crown of Sardinia, 
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‘*¢ During the few firft years of my infancy I was intrufted with the 
care of our little fortune, when the Mount Cenis opened its richeft 
fweets, to {mile in varied colours of the fpring. The mule and the 
cow, our deareft treafures, were fent to browfe upon the plain, under 
my infpeétion.—I followed their various fteps, fometimes over rocks 
of alabafter and of marble, or at other times I forced them amidft the 
young groves of Juniper and the libernum, to crop the fhooting grafs, 
or gather their food, amidft every {prouting flower of the {pring — 
At night I led them to the fold —In innocence and obfcurity I paffed 
the greateft part of my youth, nor knew the poignant torture of an ill- 
nefs, or the difturbed flumbers of a long and tedious night. 

‘* My parents without trouble, and myfelf without application, had 
learned two languages. With thefe advantages I was already confider- 
ably qualified for a traveller. 

“ The fouthern afpeéts of our mountain formed my organs to the 
Italian, and the northern to the French language. ‘Thus in my di- 
urnal rotations on our little plain, I became a pupil of nature and of 
art.” 

In this fituation having paffed the age of puberty and attained 
a manly firmnefs of feature and force of mufcie, to enable him to 
carry travellers up and down the mountain, he affociated him- 
felf, his parents being no longer capable of fupporting him idle, 
with one Pierre le Grange; with whom he found the profits of 
their favings and fcience united equal to the purchafe of one of 
thofe conveniences, in which the lazy and luxurious traveller re- 
pofed his confequential limbs at the expence of theirs. 

** Pierre le Grange had ftrength without fcience.’ My natural 
force of mufcle was not equal to the addrefs which ] had manifefted more 
than once among the young lads of our village.—In confequnce of this 
fuperiority over Pierre, my poft was deftined to be the leading man in 
the burthen; as likewife to entertain our travellers with all the fallics 
of wit which my fcience could procure. 

‘«* Thus equipt, we took our poft at the village of Lanebourg, at the 
foot of Mount Cenis.—Daily obfervations prefented to us a variety 
of faces, of manners, and inclinations, Cuftom taugbt us to diftin- 
guih them all, by a charateriftic phyfiognomy. Burl had obferved a 
national peculiarity in moft of our travellers. 

‘* When Ruffia or Turky fent us a traveller, *twas at leaft a prince 
or an ambaffador.—France always furnifhed us with a marquis, and 
Germany with a baron, — Italy gave us counts, and England a milord. 

** Befides the neceffary toil and torture which we fuffered from our 
laborious occupations, we found it abfolutely neceflary alfo to amufe 
the travellers, In their paffage over our dreary mountain. Pierre, my 
companion, was little qualified for the tatk, and it confequently fell 
to my lot. 

‘* Experience in a length of time made it eafy. By a fpecies of 
routine, or an A, B, C, we dealt out to one traveller what we learnt 
from another. Even in our rude and uncultivated clime, we found 
the neceflity of adulation, and the reward of fiattery. The fureft way 
to get a good récompeafe from our travellers, was, firft to make them 
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confequential; and then to feduce their bounty by all the po‘lible in- 
finuations of a fmooth and artful congue. If we hada young French- 
man, we were devoted to the honour of Monfieur le Marquis, as 
Monfieur le Milord was never omitted, nor ever failed to procure us 
good fuccefs from our Englih travellers. 

*¢ During thefe peregrinations we were fometimes devoted to the 
fervice of the learned.—It happened one day, in the month of O@o. 
ber, that a large caravan of thefe darned gentry were arrived at our 
village. There was Monfieur le Carré the great aftrondmer, the 
Abbe Fleurette, and Dr. Squib, the great partizan of your final 
caufes. 

“‘ Le Carré fell to our fhare. Pierre le Grange, my companion, 
came and told mz the news with great and feeming fatisfaction. 

‘* Many learned arguments, and many ingenious hypothefes were 
propofed and advanced by the travellers, on the nature and the caufes 
of our mountains. ‘The Abbé Fleurette faid, for his part, that he 
knew of no ufe to which they could properly be applied. For, added 
he, if Savoy, and the whole world had been one continued plain, the 
fuperficies of our globe would then be more fertile, and produce us a 
greater abundance of the neceffaries of life. Obferve only the Dutchy 
of Savoy, where above two thirds of the country is loft in flerile rock, 
the fuperficies of whofe fummits afford fcarce any, or perhaps litte 
more than food for half a dozen goats that clamber to itstop. Be- 
fides, fays he, there is the Tirol, the Grifons, the Valtelline, and fe- 
veral other diftriéts, whofe fuperficies prefent us with little more than 
continued irregularities of earth, More than one half of the Valais, 
the Tarantaife, and the Chablais, tho’ fituated jn the fineft climates, 
and the moft defirable latitudes of Europe, are regions of fnow, on 
the top of whofe inhofpitable fummits we find a tract of earth as bar- 
ren as the uncultivated Lapland.—Our vailies and our plains are fruit 
ful beyond expreffion, and the little tract of Piedmont is {uppofed to 
furnith iz one barveft, a fafficient quantity of corn to fupport its inha- 
bitants for three fucceflive years. 

‘“* The petulant Dr. Squib, burfting with eager rage, could contain 
himfelf no longer.—What, replies he in a paflion, is it poffible that 
an ecclefiaftic can be ignorant of the ufes, or the final caufes of moun- 
tains ? Is it not wrote in every learned tra& of natural hiftory, that the 
Allwife and Omnipotent Creator has placed the mountains on our 
globe to ferve as boundaries to the poffeffions of different monarchs ?— 
What do you think of the Pyrenean mountains? Are not thefe emi- 
nencies a complete barrier between France and Spain? Pray do not 
the Alps feparate Germany from Italy ? 

*“* T confefs, returned the Abbé, that your argument bearsa great 
degree of plaufibility, and altho’ I cannot refute it as to your exam- 
ples concerning Italy and Spain, yet no generai rule is without fome 
exceptions. 1 will give you an inftance of thecontrary in our prefent 
expedition. When we get into the little plain of St, Nicholas, you 
willobferve the rill of water which feparates Savoy from the princi- 
pality of Piedmont. This rill of water is, in fact the barrier between 
the Dutchy of Savoy and the Principality of Piedmont, but vafor- 
ynately for your fyftem, they both belong to the crown of Sardinia. 
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< Sir, replied the Doétor, your argument is not abfolutely con- 
tradictory to what I faid, as to the wife intentions of Providence in 
their creation.—For, certainly fir, the tracts of land now called Savoy 
and Picémont when firft conquered by the Romans were diltinguithed 
ly the appellations of Cifaipine and Tranfalpine. Befides, fir, I 
have Dr. Derham, and feveral other ingenious theological writers who 
are intirely of my opinion. 

«¢ Granting fora moment, fays the Abbé Fleuretre, that your fup- 
pofitions were true, would it not tollow asa neceflary conjecture, that 
the fpiteful King of Sardinia, had rendered this vaft work of na- 
ture of little or perhaps of no ufe whatever >What a deal of {pare 
time nature muft have bad upon her hands to fcratch together fuch a 
vatt quantity of ufelefs earth.—Sublime fportings, fuch a lujus nature. 

** Letme afk you, however, continued the Abbé, if it would not 
have been of equal ufe, feeing the various mutations of kingdoms, 
and of empires, to have made the fame little rill ran through as even a 
plain, as that of Piedmont.—For is not the kingdom of France fepa- 
rated from Germany by the Rhine, and from Savoy by a little branch 
of the Ifere.—Whata world of pains would not dame nature have 
avoided. One might juft as well advance, that to oblige the Englith 
ladies, the ports of Dover and of Calais were brought within feven 
leagues of each other.—But to fuch a workman, this paffage is a mere 
ditch, and while the hand was employed, Dover cliifs might jaft as 
well have bean carried five or fix leagues farther into the tea, as left 
unfinifhed where thcy are.—The two nations would then probably 
have been better neighbours. 

** Le Carré who had heard the whole difcourfe, and perceived an 
angry difcontent on the brow of the humiliated Dr. Squib, bid Peter 
znd myfelf to advance on a line with the other.—Gentlemen, faid he, 
on approaching, will you allow me to offer my fentiments on the 
fubject in debate. —Mofkt willingly, replied the Abbé, with a feeming 
air of fatisfaction. 

J mean, faid Le Carré, neither to deny the utility of our 
mountains, nor to confider them as made for fuch a limited defign 
on'y, as the boundaries of kingdoms. If I give my opinion, it will 
be rather to explain the intentions and procefs of nature in their 
formation, than to reprefent them as ufeful to mankind in this 
pointof view. For it appears to me that they are rather convincing 
proofs of a diminution in the waters of the ocean, than the effeét of 
any other apparent caufe, as their conical forms, and the various 
ftratas of the earth indicate, that the whole globe was once covered 


-over by the fea.—The fentiments of Ariftotle and the antients appear 


to me to be founded on juft obfervations: nor can I deny that the 
remains of marine fub{tances on the tops of the higheft mountains are 
not proofs of their fyftem.—Every thing changes in nature.—The 
volume of the fea diminifhes, becaufe its waters rife in ‘continued 
vapors for all the purpofes of vegetation. The earthy particles 
augment the contents in their bulk, and the waves of the fea, by 
their confiant beatings, throw them into pytamidical forms.—Hence 
ut jollows, that thefe continued mutations of matter, through the 
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immeafurable feries of ages, have reduced the firft principles of water 
into other groffer fubftances. 

“ As to the utility of mountains, we are certain that Nature 
formed them on one uniform plan, without entering into minute 
deviations from her great work—for it is the continuation only o 
this one Great Caufe which renders them fo ufeful to mankind. 

“* If the fhowy eminences of the Alps and Pyrenean mountains 
furnifh fuch inexhauftible treafures of frefh waters for our rivers, for 
vegetation, and every purpofe of animal exiftence, do-they not at 
the fame time contribute to the local deformity of the inhabiiants in 
the Tirol, the Chablais, and Savoy ?—I object to your argument in 
this laft particular, replied our Doctor with fome degree of warmth ; 
for thefe people, far from regarding their monfirous goctres, or wens, 
of any difadvantage, are faid to laugh at travellers who pafs through 
their country, thinking them deprived of a certain elegance without 
thefe enormities.—Surely, replied Carré, you cannot fuppofe that 
Providence has made thefe deteltable protuberances for the ufe of 
mankind, fince they are confidered by phyficians as proceeding from 
a {tate of diforder or infirmity, and are known, when carried to a 
great degree, to be the caufe of an immediate fuffocation. 

** Mr. le Carré and the Abbé Fleurette were entering into an 
argument, when the leading man of Dr. Squib’s vehicle ilip’d over 
a loofe piece of rock, and overfet the whole machine. This ciy- 
cum{tance happened at the fteepeit part of the mountsin, on the fide 
of Piedmont.—The Doétor, from being fomewhat globular, and 
the declivity exceeding fteep, had no fooner gained the terra firma, 
than like a bowl putin motion, would have reached the bottom of the 
mountain a full half hour before the reft of the company, had not, 
happily for his perfon, a large piece of rock obftructed his fwift 
paflage, and received, by a {pecies of communication, the whole 
momentum of the moving fubftance. For bodies when put in motion, 
would, according to philofophers, never ceafe to move, if they were 
not checked by that certain attraction of gravitation, which is better 
imagined than explained.—-The Doftor loft, however, the whole of 
his motive powers on this unfortunate rock, for his body was fo per- 
fectly at reit, that he was taken up fpecchlefs, and with very littie 
fign of life—-By the help of an ingenious furgeon of the neighbouring 
village, he was at length reftored to the ule of his intelle€tual fa- 
culties.-—No fooner had he gained the powers of his tongue, than he 
broke out into bitter invectives againft. his mother earth, wifhed the 
mountains at the devil, and declared he would never fet his foot a 
fecond time en this inhofpitable {pot.” 

From this difafter of Dr. Squib the reader will probably recol- 
le& that of Dr. Slop, when Obadiah, mounted on the coach- 
horfe, encountered that obftetric fage in the dirty lane, and enve- 
loped him in a vortex of mud.—Leaving the laborious profcilion 
of hoiiting macaronies over mount Cenis, Maitre Jacques next 
turns lacquey toa German baron, of whofe fituation and his own 
fuecefsful addrefs in his employment under him, he gives the 
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«© Baron von Gengrengraaphen paffed through our.village-on hig 
road to Rome.—Chance threw him in our way.—His figure and his 
name were a perfe& contrait.—The found of the one ftruck you 
at once with a degree of martial dread, while the other could excite 
nothing more from any human breaft than pity or a tear.—His baron- 
fhip loaded with infirmities, was fent by his phyficians to the warmer 
air of Italy, to perfpire out in the fouth, the unwholefome repletion 
of the north. 

His diforder was what the learned call au hydrophobia, or a dread 
of water, which indeed he had carried to fuch excefs as to diflike not 
only the fmell but the tafte of that clement: for he never let any of 
it enter his lips, except what his cook put into his foup and coffee, 
or what dame nature herfelf had mingled with the juice of the grape. 
Hiis wine was always ferved as pure as nature and his merchant could 
fend it. ‘ 

Thus loaded and oppreffed with diforders, he wanders over half the 
world in fearch of a fpecifie which may enable him to drink his wine 
without fuffering. His phyficians tell him that his cure would be 
mof eafily effected, provided they could only change the nature of his 
complaint. If, fay they, this Sydrophobia could only take the form 
of an cinophobia, our endeavours could fearce fail of fuccefs. 

‘¢ Whether my affiduity pleafed the baron, or whether my perfon 
gained his prepoffeffion in my favour, I am not certain; fuffice it 
to fay that he liked me fo well as to make propofals for accompany- 
ing him to Italy. This offer fatisfied my moft eager defires. Mat- 
ters were foon fettled with my companion Pierre; I took my leave of 
my friends, our village, and our mountain. 

** From the Mount Cenis we directed our fteps through Suze to 
Turin. After we had procured lodgings, and fettled our domettic 
affairs, the baron propofed in the next place, to fet about the repairs 
of a fhattered and broken conttitution. A phyfician was fent for, an 
apothecary appointed, and a furgeon attended in cafe of neceffity. 
—Under their infpeciion all our matters were to be conducted, and a 
courfe of medicines to be immedately entered on.—The nature of my 
mafter’s complaint was clear, fo the diagnoftics and prognoftics were 
foon fettled by our learned triumvirate. 

~ “ Late hours were forbid and the damps of the evening and mid- 
night uir were particularly to be guarded againft: for this reafon the 
baron retired to his bed about fun fet.—But misfortune would have 
it that (from a long continuance of a life diametrically oppofite) my 
matter never could get afleep before midnight —As the baron had 
never been ufed to be alone, and his prefent ftate of health wauld not 
allow of apy vititcrs, general orders were given to his fervants, each 
in their turn, to fit up with him.—'Thofe who could read were eb- 
liged to blunder over fome author (of which perhaps they had not the 
feaft-idea) ’tiil our matter fell afleep. 

“ The old fervants were foun tired of their employment, confe- 
quently it came much oftner to my turn than was at firit intended.— 
When Jacob the groom was to fit up with the baf®a, he pretended 
that his horfes were i!!, and that he mutt take care of them before his 
imafter. The German laqguais, whofe name was Jungendorff, had a 
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fweetheart in a neighbouring ftreet, and every evening fpent fo much 
of his time in attending upon her, that he could notcome. Do, 
Jacques, would he often fay, oblige me fo far as to fit by Old Dry- 
bones for this evening, and it fhall pofitively be the laft? 

“¢ Infenfibly it became a pleafure to me, I was fond of reading, 
and at laft was refolved to take the employment wholly on myfelf.— 
The baron perceived my punctuality and applauded my refolution, 
telling me at the fame time, that I fhould not repent of my vigilance, 
and the defire I fhewed to oblige him. 

‘© My mafter’s chief ftudies were confined to heraldry, horfe- 
manfhip, aftronomy and metaphyfics, and my orders were general 
and unlimited to ranfack the whole city of Turin, for authors and 
books on any of thefe fubjeéts. After a long fearch, I had found 
fome deep and learned books on metaphyfical matters.—The baron 
had approved my choice, and the next evening was fixed on for their 
perufal. We had finifhed the fir chapter of the book, relating to 
final caufes and the omniprefence, and were entering on the fecond 
relative to innate ideas, when the baron ftarted up in his bed, and 
with a loud voice called out 


Dit es moi Jacques, y’ 2 2:] du bon vin blane dans ce pais cy? 


To this queftion, I replied, that the beft white wine in the world 
grew in Piedmont and in the neighbourhood of Turin. Run then,’ 
fays the baron, and fetch me a couple of bottles immediately, for I 
can live no longer in this ftate of perfecution. I could not help fome 
expoftulations, and urged the fituation of his health and the exprefs 
orders of the phyfician. It does not fignify, replied he, for fince I 
find I muft die, [ will no longer deprive myfelf of what I love.—I 
would have anfwered him again but in vain, I went therefore, and 
fetched two bottles for a tafte. 

“© Not the parched Indian, nor the fun-burnt wearied travellers in 
the defart fands of Lybia, could rejoice more at the friendly drops of 
cooling fhowers, than did the baron, at the fight of his dear loved 
liquor. A moderate glafs would not fuffice, and at every freth draught 
he could not heip exclaiming with an air of inexpreffible pleafure. 

Ach! mein Gott! Jacques, das fchmecht wohl !—This I could not 
comprehend at firfl, yet‘l found afterwards that he gave it as a mark 
of his approbation of the wine. 

** In the morning it was necefiary to awake the baron on the fub- 
je& of a cathartic which had been ordered by the phyficians the pre- 
ceding evening. When I came to the bed-fide with the vial in my 
hand, his itomach revolted at the fight, and he faid to me in the moit 
fupplicating tone: 


Mon ami, Jacques ! F—— moi ce diabie de bouteille par la fenetre 
Je v én prie, 


“* Expoftulations were neceffary at this time, which I attempted, 
put with as little fuccefs as on the fubject of wine. 
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“* Vatén 4 Penfer avec tes drogus, fays the baron, car, jé n’en 
veux pas.—This laft fentence was fpoken with fuch anger that I durik 
not refufe, fo took the bottle and threw it into the ftreet. 

‘** In about two hours after, I perceived the apothecary coming to- 
wards our houfe, on his morning vifit.—In a thort time he entered 
the apartment, and addrefling himfelf to the baron, afked how the 
phyfic had operated.—Downwards, I fuppofe, fays the apothecary.— 
Yes, yes, fir, I replied, and very brifkly I affure you.—This anfwer 
took away all fufpicion, the apothecary was fatished, and the baron 
sauch pleafed with my invention. 

** It happened, however, fince all fucceeding cathartics and emetics 
went the fame way, that the baron’s complaint could not poflibly be 
cured by any effect of their wonderful and hidden virtues, on his con- 
ftitution. 

“¢ My matter’s health on the contrary vifibly diminifhed.—The 
phyficians changed prefcription after prefcription.—The apothecary 
fent draught after draught, and I threw them vial after vial, down 
into the flreet, or upon the tiles of the neighbouring houfes, 

“ Thus, though our medicines had their operations according to 
art, and acted both upwards and downwards as is neceflary in thefe 
cafes; yet this pretty kind of /ee-/aw {crence, gained the phyfician 
but little honour, and his patient a lefs fhare of new health. 

*¢ Sometimes, for want of medical learning, I was miftaken in m 
feience, and had often thrown the cathartic and diuretic to the fkies, 
and the emetic down into the ftreet; fo that our accounts of their ope- 
rations were not always confiftent with their prefcribed virtues.” 

Do we not here fee a ftudied amplification of the repartee im- 
puted to Beau Nafh, who threw his phyfician’s, recipe out of 
window, and apologized for not following it for fear of breaking 
his neck. A ftanding joke, like ftanding gold will bear beating 
into a number of leaves, But to proceed with Maitre Jacques : 
On the death of the deceafed baron, with whom he had fo art- 
fully ingratiated himfelf, he found himfelf entitled by will to his 
whole fortune: in proceeding to take poffeffion of which, he 
meets with various adventures; among which the following, 
though fimple, is not the leaft entertaining. Being benighted, and 
having taken fhelier in a coitage, attended by his man Jungendorff, 

“* The ftorm, fays he, rather increafed than diminifhed, the even- 
ing appfoached, and the company difluaded me from attempting to 
purfue my journey. It became at laft fo dark, that no choice was 
left for me to make. The man of the houfe offered me fomething 
like a bed, which at firft I declined accepting, as I intended to have 
fat up all the night, and to have gone away at the firft dawning of 
the morning.—But my journey for the two days paft had fo tired 
me that I confented at laft to lie down, - 

_ ** The place in which I was to fleep was a hole refembling a hay loft, 
in which there was no window to let in the light, nor could one get to 
it by any other means than that of a ladder which was placed there 
for the purpofe. As foon as I had mounted into this loft, one of the 
men withed me a good night’s reft, took away the ladder, and left me 
no other way of retreating than by jumping down agai, at the ex- 
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pence perhaps of a leg or an arm. Had I been a Somnambule, and 
apt to wake in my fleep, I contefs I fhould have had fome fcruples 
on the occafion, but ! was in hopes of a found nap that evening. 

* IJ undreffed and went to fleep; but whether it was owing to the 
coarfenefs of the food, to the too great quantity of fupper, or the un- 
digefted peafe and bread I had devoured with fo good an appetite, I 
know not, but I was tormented with fuch frightful dreams, that I 
awoke about midnight with all the horrors of difturbed fleep.—I had 
a fevere thirft upon me, and got out of bed in hopes of finding fome 
water to quench it, or to awake one of the men of the houle to get 
fome for me. It was as dark as clouds and midnight could make it, 
and I heard a voice as I was getting out of bed, which uttered the 
moft dreadful execrations and curfes that my ears had ever been wit- 
nefs to. In one corner of the room I perceived the reflection of a 
light or candle through the cracks of the floor, and as I applied my 
eye to the hole, faw one of the men (who looked fo much likea villain) 
going backwards and forwards with a great knife in his hand, and 
muttering fome words to himfelf which I could not underftand. 

** A thoufand herrid ideas now crowded on my imagination, I re- 
colleted the circumitance of taking away the ladder Awe the loft in 
which I lay, and made no doubt that I had got into the houfe of fome 
of the banditti or fmugglers by whom thefe mountains are infefted. 
In this fituation I was determined to call for no water, but to endea- 
vour to efcape if poffible from my imprifonment, and get any where 
out of the houfe till the day came. In a few minutes J heard the fame 
voice again which had uttered the horrid oaths juft before, and ap- 
plying myfelf to the chink in the room, I could diftinguifh, in the 
jargon of their country, that he faid to one of the other men 
‘Cut off his head, and throw his legs and arms into the fire.” 
My heart. funk within me at this fpeech; poor Jungendorf, 
thought f with myfelf, have 1 been the means of bringing thee 
into this cruel fituation, not in the leaft doubting but he was the 
perfon whem thefe bloody villsins had juft facrificed to their horrid 
purpofes, and whofe body they were going to burn to prevent detec- 
tion. [ apprehended my fate would foon be the fame, but was {til 
ectermined to fell my life at its deareft valve, when they frould come 
toattack me. | took my hanger, drefled myfelf, and kept it drawn in my 
hand, waiting for the laft moments of my life with a peaceful calm- 
nefs. The agitations of my mind, and my continued apprehenfions 
fent me at laft to fleep again in fpite of danger. About fix in thé morn- 
ing T awoke, and found the rays of chearful Aurora playing through 
every crevice of my chamber. Pleated to find myfelf {afe, I ventured 
to call for my ladder, and to defcend into the room where I had fup- 
ped, my mind being filled at the fame time with all the ideas of the 
mot horrid flaughters. 

“« The firft perfon that faw me, when I came down, was Jungen- 
dorff, who fmiling afked me for my orders.—This fight gave me new 
courage, but my imagination was ftill perplexed at what 1 faw and 
heard throuch the crevices of the room. ’ 

“ Perhaps it is better, thought I, feeing allis fafe, not to mention 
any thing at prevent, but to queflion Jungendorff upon the occafion 
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“«* Nobody remained at home but the old man,—his two-fons, with 
the reft of the family, were gone upon the mountains to watch their 
different flocks. Curiofity, however, was fo prevalent that I could 
not. refrain from letting the old gentleman know that I had heard 
fomething of what had paffed in the night, and mentioned the horrid 
oaths which had been uttered by a voice which I judged to to be that 
of one of his fons. True, Sir, replied the old man, Stephen my 
youngeft fon is an honeft good lad, but too much additted to a vice 
which he has learnt from fome of his wild companions. Not in fact, 
continued he, that he does it from a vitiated mind, but only from 
cuftom, and a falfe idea in children of wifhing to do every thing which 
they think gives them the appearance of being men more early. 

«¢ Whilft the old man was gone out to fetch me fome milk for my 
breakfaft, I could not help making fome reflections on this extraor- 
dinary and unmeaning vice. Its origin, thought I, muft be derived 
from the earlieft ages of antiquity—We read in hiftory of {wearing 
by the oracles, the priefts, the temples, and in many cafes of mutually 
exchanging fomething or other, to render the tie of confidence lefs 
fufpected between man and man. Some, like thofe of the Catilina- 
rian confpiracy, are mutually exchanging vows of fecrecy, and 
itrengthening their horrid fecrets by draughts of blood,—Others, to 
gain the cobhience of unfufpefing innocence, fwear, to confirm their 
empty proteftations. ‘This then, like every other abufe, fpreads itfelf 
by cuftom, grows at laft familiar, and the crime feems to leffen by its 
frequency. 

“« Swearing, like many other cuftoms, becomes not only more or lefs 
frequent according to the manners of the times, but different nations 
{wear by their different divinities. 

«© The Italians admiring the juftice of their Gods, fwear by this 
principle of equity in all their undertakings, and Ob! Giufii Dei ! ef- 
capes from their mouths with all the national elegance and precifion. 

“< The religious Spaniard fwears by the holy rules, Cuerpo dime, 
Sangre del Domini, and often pledges his Saviour’s blood, to confirm 
the moft nonfenfical idea. The placid German, mild in his nature, but 
impetuous when provoked, fwears by the rumbling elements, and 
calls all the thunders and lightnings to his vows, Denner &5 Blitzen, 
and dea traufend Sacramentum are treafured in his heart, to hurl out on 
every revenveful occafion. The polite, the amorous Frenchman 
fwears by the God of Love, or by the colour of his fair lady’s hair.— 
& F's, & B's. * et Ventre bleu gris, befpeak either his pleafure or 

% Some ingenious modern authors have pretended, that this word B--- fo fre- 
quently made ufe of by the French, is not of that inek gant extraétion, which moit 

eople imagine. 
, The Huns who lived on the banks of the Vo!lza, were afterwards called Volgarians or 
Boulgarians. During the Croifades, the Boxlgarians entered into an alliance with 
the Turks ; and dectored war againft the Pope and their Croifades. Whofoever op- 
pofed the power of the Romith Church er were guilty of many crimes, were called 
Boulgares---Thus Robert the great Inquifitor, Yemarkable for his villainy, was ac- 
cufed of being a Boulgare by the Commons of Picardy. . 

« Enfuite, favs our Author, on donna le nom en France, aux non-conformifis qui n* 
** ont pas pour les dames toute i'attention qu’ils leur doivent, de forte qu’ aujourdhui on 
“ appelle ces Mefieurs Boulpaves, en retranchant. L, & L 2. Qveilions far I'Ency 
clopedi¢ Vol. 3. p. 189. 
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his pain *.—The Englifhman changing like his climate, varies his 
unmeaning phrafes. His eyes, limbs, heart, liver, body, blood and foul, 
are butts at which he fires out his univerfal anathemas. The good 
old gentleman returning with my breakfaft, put an end to my reverie. 

«© Jungendorff had by this time got our mules ready and brought 
them to the door, my breakfaft was finithed, the hott fatisfied, and 
all ready for our departure. The village was now out of fight, fo 
that I thought I might queftion Jungendorff very fafely on the laft 
night’s adventure. 1 related the whole matter as nearly as I could 
remember, but when I came to the affair of chopping off iegs and 
arms, the poor fellow could not help burfting out into an immoderate 
fit of laughter. This laft circumftance furprized me fo much that 
I began to fufpeét both my ears and my eyes. I afked him there- 
fore what means the people had of gaining their livelihood, and if 
the houfe was not often frequented by thieves and fmugglers. 

*¢ Alas Sir, replied Jungendorff, the poor man of the houfe fol- 
lows the trade of @ carver or fculptor, and has juft been employed 
to fet up a new St. Peter in the village chancel, but wanting wood 
this morning to boil his glue-pot, he was obliged to take the body 
of the old worm-eaten image, whofe legs, arms and head he made 
his man chop off to throw into the fire, 

“© Too well convinced of my error, and the unjuftnefs of my faf- 
picions, the poor and honeft mountaineers were laudably acquitted in 
my mind. 

‘ The next concern in view was to quit this uncouth country, to 
leave our mules, and take poft as foon as poffible to get to Zurick, at 
which place I was to take up writings, and fee a lady who could give 
me fome favourable hints relative to my legacy. The perfon in 
queftion was a near relation of Baron Grengrengraaphen. 

“ We arrived in a few days at Zurick, and 1 paid my refpetts at 
the houfe of Madame Defparville, the Baron’s friend. This lady, 
who appeared to me to be in all the meridian of her beauty, was edu- 
cated at Paris, under one of the moft compleat coquets of the age. 
Jungendorff ufhered me in as Count de Brou. 

“* All marks of civility were fhewen to me as the fuppofed friend 
of her deceafed relation. 1 was invited to breakfaft, and the lady re- 
ceived me with an affability, a politenefs and a freedom beyond any 
thing I had ever yet feen—but which, I was told, was the proof ofa 
woman of true fafhion. Our converfation was imterrupted by the 
entrance of a lacquey with coffee, which the amiable lady prefented 
me very politely to partake of. Soon after that Madam Defparville 
had given me a cup, and was ftanding before the glafs admiring the 
itruéture of her head-drefs, the threw out her legs in the moft elegant 
ftile of affetation, and remained for fome time fupported in fuch a 
jut equilibrium, that the difcovered the colour of her garter. My 
face was covered with blufhes. on the occafion, and I appeared with 
all that aukwardnefs which diftinguifhes the novice. Whatever was 
done was out of time, I fpilt my cofice, or anfwered, when the atked 
any queftion of her waiting-woman. Luckily,. however, for me, 
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there hung a very beautiful landfcape by Claud Lorrain, jaft within 
my view—my eyes were immediateiy fixed on it, as if to fcrutinize 
its merits. But whilit I was admiring its various tinges, and the 
beauty of the fky, fhe threw out her leg a fecond time and gave me 
a moit confounded kick on the fhins; Pardon MM. le Conte, fays the 
lady, I hepe I have not hurt you, but I was prattifing a new pas- 
releve that Madam Heinel bas ju taught me.” 

But we fhall here leave Maitre Jacques rubbing his fhins; a 
kick from a French-woman’s toe being a juft rebuke at his 
affecting to bluth at fecing the colour of her garter; efpe- 
cially after the learned {pecimens above given of his {kill in 
etymology. 
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ART. VI. Rural Improvements: or, Effays on the maf? Rational 
Methods of Improving Eftates; accommodated to the Soil, Cli- 
mate, and Circumftances of England: in which it is clearly 
demonftrated, that the Landed Ejtates of this Kingdom may with 
certainty, and at a very moderate Expence, be increafed ta double 
their prefent Value. The Method of daring which is clearly pointed 
cut, and evinced from undeniable Principles, deduced from a 
Series of real Practice and Experience. Effay firft ; fhewing the 
Improvements that refpect the Occupier. Effay feeond; the Im- 
provements that refpect the Land-Owner. The whole interfperfed 
with a Variety of Intcrefiing Reflections and Obfervations, on 
the Pcsr, Poor-Laws, high Prices of Provifions, Labour, Decay 
of Foreign Trade, Population, Corn-Trade, Bounty on Ex- 
portation; with rational and proper Meafures refpecting the 
fame. Alfo, Remarks on Meffrs. Harte, Tull, Miller, Chateau- 
vieux, Compleat Englifo Farmer, Young, Peters, Wefton, &c. 
By a Land-Owner. 8vo. 5s. Dodifley. 

As we fee no good reafon why men of real experience, in fo 
ufeful a fcience as that of agriculture, fhould conceal their 
names, which might give fan¢tion and authority to their pub- 
lications, we are forry to fce fuch publications ancnymous: 
as they thence run the rifk of being confounded with the mul- 
tiplicity of futile productions that of late have iffued from the 
prefs on this univerfally interefting fubject. So artful, indeed, 
are the fabricators of books, particularly on Hufbandry, that 
we will not pofjtively undertake to fay whether the author of 
the work before us be really a Land-holder in terra-fi'ma, or a 
mere literary fky-farmer, whofe eftate is iz nubibus. We are 
much deceived, neverihelefs, by the firain of good fenfe and 
fincerity that pervades the whole performance, if he be not 
what he profefies. But whether his knowledge be derived from 
his own actual experience, or deduced from that of others, it 
muft be confefled he difplays it in a meuner that does honour to 
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his underftanding. In his Dedication he pays a merited com- 
pliment to the refpeétable Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufaétures and Commerce; obferving at the fame time 
that there have been grounds for the refleGtions that have been 
occafionally caft on fome of their proceedings. 

‘« The powerful influence of your undertaking has operated far 
and near; and fome, many it is feared, have flocked to your ftandard 
with a view to private emolument, rather than public welfare. ft 
can therefore be no wonder, if in many inftances they have obftructed 
and perverted, rather than affifted and promoted the laudable defigns 
of the fociety ; bafely endeavouring to acquire by falfhood, artifice 
and cunning, what was meant to be an encouragement in the purluit 
of truth, and the honourable reward of merit.” 

In his Introduction the Author treats of Agriculture in a 
political and commercial view, as it affects the general interefts 
of the nation; in doing which, befides correéting fome other 
writers, and throwing out fome judicious remarks that are 
peculiar to himfelf, he adopts the beft obfervations and opinions 
of refpeétable authors who have treated the fame topics.—We 
fhall feleé& a fhort extract, as a fpecimen of his manner of rea- 
foning and writing. 

‘* As Agriculture is the moft neceffary art, for that reafon it is the 
firft that employs the care of mankind, and it is, undoubtedly, the 
bufinefs of government to give encouragement to the practice of it, 
that its fubjects may be plentifully fed, and to {pare ; that is, as far 
as may be neceflary to anfwer that purpofe. This feldom happens to 
be neceflary, but in the infancy of focieties or ftates; or when fome 
great or uncommon calamity has, in a great meafure, deftroyed the 
country. In fuch cafes, every aid is neceflary for government to 
beftow, in the firft place to encourage the growing ftrength of the 
infant flate, and in the fecond to repair the devattation of the cala- 
thitous incident, and reftore the bleflings of which it had ftript the 
fociety. But the cafe is evidently different in a kingdom, whofe 
agriculture, arts, manufaétures, and commerce, are upon an eftab- 
lithed and flourifhing foundation: then the interpofition of govern- 
ment may, and frequently has done great mifchief. The true wifdom 
of government in fuch ftates is, to grant-equal encouragement and 
protetion to all its fubjects, in whatever branch they are employed ; 
to harmonize and conciliate the whole, for in this lies the intereft, 
itrength, and fecurity of the whole. 

‘* This is finely illuftrated by a beautiful pifture, drawn by the 
ingenious Author of Eflays on Hufbandry, p.12 and 13. * Such 
are the effects of induitrious diligence,’ fays he: ‘ and a nation thus 
employed, may be compared to a piece of tapeftry work, where a 
certain texture of threads, and an union of colours, imperceptibly 
interwoven and blended together, reprefent agriculture, trade, com- 
merce, and the mechanic arts. In mixing and harmonizing theie 
confifts the great {kill of the workman: and except due care be taken 
in this point, the richeft materials will be weak, unpleafing, and 


ulelefs.— Therefore though trade, commercial arts, and hufbandry, 
fhould 
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fhould be all encouraged and fupported in wife governments, with 
fcrupulous attention, yet ftill the feaie may be allowed to prepon- 
derate in favour of agriculture: but that in fo flight a degree, as 
only to be perceived by a few perfons of moft difcerning judgment ; 
for the people employed in manufattures, artizanfhip, &c. are 
ftarved in times unprofperous to their bufinefs, if they are not fup- 
plied with the common neceffaries of life by the generous induftry of 
the cultivator; nay, even in more profperous times, care muft be 
taken to fupply our fellow-citizens with tood convenient, and that 
food at a moderate price, for fear of being underfold, in the works 
of our labour, by other nations.’ 

«© This pi€ture elegantly, fully, and truly defcribes the proper 
meafures of government refpecting the employment of its whole 
people; but though its truth and elegance is fuch as every one mutt 
admire, we find its ingenious author frequently abetting principles, 
that are contrary to it. Here the fcale is to preponderate in favour 
of agriculture, in an almoft imperceptible manner, and the reafon 
afligned for its preponderating at all is, that our manufaturers, and 
artizans, may be well fupplied with food, and shat food at fuch a 
moderate price, that their manufaétures may not be underfold by 
other nations. 

«* This reafoning is perfe€tly confiftent, its conclufions juft, and 
by no means to be difproved, or rendered doubtful. . Yet we find 
this ingenious author in many parts of his book, recommending 
fuch encouragement to agriculture, as inevitably tends to weaken 
and difcountenance our manufactures, &c. by rendering the price of 
food higher, and by that means putting it in the power of other na- 
tions to underfell us at every market we goto. Thetruth of this ob- 
fervation, Iam perfuaded, will clearly appear to every impartial and 
unprejudiced reader, from the facts and reafoning upon them, which 
are to be found in the following fheets. ‘ Ayrarian laws? may do 
much in infant ftates, but exportation of grain, procured by a boun- 
ty, would, at this time of day, be a pernicious meafure in England. 
—Agriculture is, of all arts, the moft neceflary; yet it is by no 
means what ‘determines the fhyfcal ftrength of ftates.’ - Holland is 
a remarkable exception, as it abounds in plenty, riches, people, and 
ftrength, in a moft remarkable manner: nor 1s agriculture properly 
the fource of ‘population, as is frequently afferted, tho’ it is the fup- 
port of it; but induftrious population, is the fource of agriculture 
and plenty. Plenty too frequently is the parent of vice, extrava- 
gance, and luxury ; which being cowntenaaced by the remiffnefs ef 
government, and the bewitching powerful example of the great, 
that by degrees {preads through every order of fociety, and by fimilar 
gradations, the laborious and indultrious become enervated and con- 
taminated. No wonder then they feek for eafe, where ’tis to be found 
in the fervile employment of the great. ‘Thus the country becomes 

depopulated, and; or courfe, agriculture neglected. So that a de- 
clining ftate of agriculture, is not the caule of depopulation, but is 
the effect of it: the caufe is of a very different and more malignant 
nature. Men once eftablifhed in peace end plenty would never fly 
from it, if falfe policy, corrupt-manne:s, and evil example, did not 
tempt 
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tempt them to it. While they remain uncorrupted, they conftitute ; i! 
they, as it were, create plenty ; but being feduced, they fly from : 
peace and liberty ; and put on the fordid- chains of flavery and mi- : 
iery. Keep your people frugal and induftrious, nothing can then , 

prevent their being populous; agriculture flourifhing, and art and i 
manufactures thriving and becoming profperous. Without frugality 
and induftry, all encouragement by bounties, or otherwife, are inets ry 
fectual and loft, and with them they fand in need of none: preferve 
the virtue and induftry of your people, and they will protect and ou tie 
provide for you. * ‘The wealth and indigence of a nation, takes its 
© decifive turn’ from the manners of the inhabitants, and the earth q 
is well or ill cultivated in proportion thereto. Wealth and indigence 
are not governed by good or bad cultivation of the earth as its caufe ; ba 
bat wealth and indigence, good and ill cultivation will ever be in } 
proportion to the laborious induftry of the people: they are effects wes 
equally depending upon the fame caufe, not one produced by the B cight 
other, but like itreams arifing from the fame fountain, divided into ae! 
diferent currents. If the fountain is weakened or deftroyed, the 2% 
ftreams of courfe are diminifhed, and at length are dried up and 7 et 
difappear.” 

Our author proceeds to many other judicious reprehenfions of 
principles laid down by the fame writer. The largeft abftra&, 
we could {pare room for, of the work itfelf would be little more 
than a bare repetition of the table of contents; the author ha- 
ving treated of almoft the whole varicty of hufbandry concerns 
and bufinefs, We fhall felect only one chapter, as a fpecimen 
of the. reft. 

“ It has long been a queftion among the farmers, whether it is + ales 8 
moft profitable to plough with horfes or oxen. A very voluminous 
writer, ina late publication, according to his ufual grace of pofi- i® 
tivenefs ; decides clearly in favour of oxen, and this upon proofs pre- | v4 
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tended to be drawn from experiments: but this, like the reft of his 
reafoning, appears to me very fallacious, and tends to miflead his 
reader, inftead of informing him. His arguments are founded on the 
trite popular opinions of thofe who prefer oxen to horfes; but, as to 
himfelf, he appears to know very little of the matter. 

“« ‘That oxen are in fome cafes, and under fome circumftances, 
preferable to horfes I allow ; but that they are generally more ufe- 
fulor more profitable I deny. I kept eighteen or twenty oxen for 
the plough two or three years, and have fourteen now. 1 kept from 
ten to fourteen plough horfes ut the fame time, and do ftill, Ihave : 
had conftant opportunities of making comparifons between the ufe of j 
cach, and I am well fatisfied. horfes are in general greatly preferable, 
both in refpeét to convenience and profit. f 

** Tt is alledged in favour of oxen, that they coft lefs money, that 
they are kept at lefs expence, their harneis and tips or fhees cott 
far lefs than horfes; and if they are fick, lame, or old, they may be 
fatted and fold, whereas horfes under like circumftances are worth 
litle. I readily allow there is fome truth in thefe obfervations, yey 
ceny they prove what they are produced for. In ox countries th. 
wual practice is to buy them in at about three years old, and the tion 
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coft from four pounds ten fhillings to fix pounds a piece ; they ufwafty’ 
work them three or four years, and then fell them from fix pounds 
to ten pounds each, They do not ufually keep them longer than 
until they are about feven years old, becaufe they would after that 
time decreafe in value, befides, they have young ones to fucceed them. 
Upon this plan they get the labour of the ox for his keep, and from 
thirty fhillings to four pounds advance in price above the firft coft. 
This is the cafe when all happens well: but notwithftanding the com- 
mon opinion, they mutt be taken care of, or they will not fetch a 
profit, many would be loft, and indeed it is not uncommon for them 
to die, notwithfanding all the care that can be taken. 

“The farmers who plowgh with horfes, ufually buy them 
in at two or three years old, and work them until they are five, fix, 
or feven. They are bought in at from ten or twelve to eighteen or 
twenty pounds a colt, and fold out from fixteen to thirty guineas a 
horfe, and fometimes more ; in this way the farmer gets the labour 
for the keep, and from fix to ten guineas in his advance of piice. 

** A plough of oxen generally confilt of fix, and in ox coun- 
tries when they fay an ox plough, or a plough of oxen, they do not 
mean the ploegh but fix oxen, and that is the number they generally 
ufe if the land is pretty ftrong. I very frequently have oxen and 
horfes at work in the fame field ; oxen are very flow if compared 
with horfes, the latter will plough as much land in three days as the 
former in four, and frequently too when no more than two horfes are 
put againft fix oxen: this I have often remarked, and upon obferving 
ut to the ploughmen, they acknowledged it to be the cafe in general. 
However, I am very certain that two horfes will plough more land 
than four oxen, take the whole year through ; and though they fel- 
dom have any corn excepting in the {pring when they work very 
hard, vet the keeping of four oxen will certainly be more expence 
than keeping two horfes. ‘There are however fome cafes where oxen 
are very ufetul, Ifa man has a large quantity of fiff heavy land to 
plough, oxen are very fit for fuch a jobb; for though they are flow, 
they are fleady, and by their weight againft the yoke, they drag the 
plough along tleadily though gently. In hilly countries where land 
ts often ploughed along the tide of a hill, oxen in general can get 
along better than horfes ; but thef are trifling advantages if com- 
pared with the great ufefulnefs ot horivs, whicn may be employed in 
fo many more ufeful works than oxencan, Such as going to dung 
cart, fetching manure ot all forts, carrying corn to market ; in fhort, 
they are ufeful for every kind of hutbandry work ; whereas oxen are 
fo only in part, and in nothing fo perfect, convenient, er tractable 
23 horfes. 

‘** From hence it is plain the ufe of horfes in general is much 
more profitable than oxen. In the firlt place, they yield three times 
the advantage when they are fold off. Im the fecond place, half the 
number of borfes at moit as of oxen will do the fame labour ; and 
lait!y, they are ufeful and fit for every purpofe ; which oxen are not. 

** But there is another method of doing this bufinefs, which 
I take to be more proftable than either of the above, which I have 
practifed thefe tig years and am going on the third. My fcheme is 
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#2 do my work with mares ; for this purpofe I bought about eight 
{trong mares, they are not properly of the draft kind, but do very 
well at plough and harrow, or any thing that does not require fticking 
very clofe to the collar. What I prefer are ftrong hunters, or the 
light nimble coach breed. If they are finew ftrained, or thook in the 
thoulders, or otherwife blemifhed by accident, they are {till very fit 
for this bufinefs; mine coft from twelve to fourteen pounds a-piece. 
*‘T had moft of them coverei May was two years, and alfo laft 
year, fome of them ftood, others did not; they all worked until 
within one month of dropping their foals, and I have now ten very 
fine colts; and the mares have been all covered again: as foon as 
their colts are weaned, if they do not ftand the fecond year, they are 
put to work again, and frefh ones bought to fupply the place of thofe 
which run with their foals. Now thofe colts t reckon worth ten 
guineas a-piece at one year old, as they are likely to make good hun- 
ters, indeed I fhould not choofe to fell them for that money, but that 
is nothing towards afcertaining the value ; but I believe they would 
readily yield fo much. AsI have plenty of land for them torun on, 
they coit little keeping nine months in the year. Upon the whole, 
I take this to be the moft profitable method of all others of perform- 
ing the draft bufinefs of a farm, and doubt not but it will in time 
be much practifed.” 





ART. VII. Letters written by the late Right Honotirable Lady 
Luxborough, to William Shenjione, Efg. 8vo. 6s. Dodfley. 
Amidft the various multiplicity of publications that come bes 

fore us, there are fome, which only call for the difplay of cri« 

tical cenfure ; while others afford us an opportunity only of fe- 
le&ting from them fome amufement for our readers. We own, 
we are pleafed when the latter relieves us from the difagreeable, 
however neceflary, tafk of expofing ignorance and exploding 
errour; though, ftrange as it may be thought, we fometimes 
fubject ourfelves, even by the compliment we pay to entertain- 
ing writers, to their ill-will, for copying fo great a part of 
their works. A number of diicontented authors have thus 
written to us, complaining of our having extracted the moft ef- 
fential part of their books; as if it prejudiced their fale*. As 
the contrary effect, however, is known to be generally the cafe, 
we fhall neither do fuch writers the injuftice, or put them to the 
mortification of taking lefs notice of them than we think they 
deferve, or borrowing lefs from them than we think they can 
fpare. The prefent colle€tion of letters is a publication of the 
latter kind; of which, as we have ani opportunity of faying but 


* Particularly fome perfon, refpetting our Review of Sterne’s letters, in which 
we are eharged with having given every thing worth reading in the three volumesy 
fold for feven and fix-pence. in one article of our twelve-penny publication. But we 
leave our readers to determine on whom the cenfure ought to fall, when bookfel.ers 
demand feven and fix-pence, for what the Reviewers fcarce value at two-pence. 
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little, we may, with a better grace, extraé the more : refleCtings, 
however tenacious we are of our dictatorial dignity or ready td 
difplay our critical fagacity, there are more people read, as Vol- 


taire favs, for entertainment than inftruction, 
Of the authenticity of thefe letters we are aflured by the fol- 
lowing advertifement, prefixed to them. 

“The following letters are undoubtedly genuine ; and are now firft 
publifhed from the originals, by Mr. John Hodgetts, of Hagely, in 
Worcefterfhire, executor to the late William Shenitone, Efq. ‘The 
writer of them was fo well known, that to fay any thing concerning 
her on this occation, would be as fuperiluous as it would be to at- 
tempt to give a charatier of the letters. ‘They muft fpeak for them- 
felves. Yet it may not be improper to inform the reader, that in the 
original manufcript volume of thefe letters, which had been bound 
together by Mr. Shenftone, in the firft leaf he had written with his 
own hand, as follows: 

‘* Letters from the right honourable Lady Luxborough; written 
with abundant eafe, politenefs, and vivacity: in which fhe was 
fearce equalled by any woman of her time. ‘They commenced in 
the year 1739, and were continued to the year of her death (1756), 


with fome tew imtermiffions. 
«WILL. SHENSTONE.” 

On this recommendation we make'no apology for fubmitting 

the following extracts to our readers. 

+. Fs eB. cee 
SIR, Barrells, April 28th, 1748. 

** ‘Two of your letters lie before me; of which I am not a little 
proud: [am alfo well pleafed with myfelf for having refrained from 
troubling you with an anfwer to the firft, till I had received the fe- 
cond; which was not till laft night. You will allow this to be fome 
merit ; at leaft, you would allow it, if you knew how great is my pros 
penfity to write to you; it being always with the felfith view of pro- 
curing in return fome compofiticn of yours. My felf-denial this time 
has been great, but it is well rewarded by the favour of your laft let- 
ter, and Mr. Whiftler’s Flower-Piece; the moral of which is perfeétly 
juft, and the thought very genteel and elegant. In this, as well as in 
his other poem which you fent me, I think one may obferve a great 
delicacy of imagination: the words altered with a pencil feem to be 
much for the better, efpecially the firft line. As for his fentiment on 
enjoying things by reflection, I am not yet a convert to it, but am 
rather of your mind, that ‘ an abfent pleafure is equivalent toa pre- 
‘fint pain.’ For inftance, if [was fond of London and its amufe- 
ments, or had a tafle for public places, I feel that it would give me 
pain to fee St. James’s, Vauxhall, Ranelagh, &c. &c. &c. reprefented 
in fo lively a manner as 1 fee them through an optical glafs which I 
have lately purchafed, now that 1 may abfent from: but as I was ne- 
ver fond of a crowd, I enjoy thofe places as much as I defire in this 
retjected way, without wifhing myfelf at them ; and I can look on the 
buildings and gardens of Stowe in the fame manner, and with plea- 
fure, becaufe ! never was there. But were you to prefent me with the 
views 
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views of the Leafowes, I own I fhoy!d not put them into my fhow- 
box without pain, nor fee them well reprefented without regret ; as it 
would remind me of the agreeable day I fpent there, and my loft 
pleafure. 

* Your friend Mr. Graves’s lamentation is very pretty and pa- 
thetic, and feems to come from the heart: he muft, I think, be very 
fincerely and very ftrongly in love; and yet I cannot but mink that 
very inconfiftent with his parting voluntarily from his Lucy, and 
with his fending her to London, without any jealoufy: and I confets 
I alfo think it inconfiftent that a man, who may be fuppofed to de!pife 
the opinion of the world, (fince he marries fo much below himiz!t, 
and what the world would recommend) fhould part from her he fo 
dearly loves, only to give her an education proper to pleafe that world 
which he ieems to defpife; for it is plain, fhe pleates him without 
that education, How does he know, but that by lofing her rural in- 
nocent air, however fhe may improve in her dancing-matter’s opinion, 
fhe may leffen in his, and her acquired charms may not pleafe him as 
her native charms did the town? Perhaps 1 judge wrong, and vet I 
think it feems to be a natural way of judging. However, as he is 
your friend, I with him happy, and hope the will not have the fate 
you threaten your rofe bud, and I threaten my bull-finch with; which 
jait (fince I have happened to mention it) I mutt tell you, is a little 
foolith impromptu I wrote in a letter to our friend Outing, whofe an- 
{wer ws, that notwithftanding the moral of my fong, he went the 
night he received it to the Oratorio of Judas Maccabeus, where he 
was highly entertained ; and he {peaks with fuch ecttacy ofthe matic, 
as I contefs I cannot conceive any one can feel whd underftands no 
more of mufic than myfelf; which I take to be his cafe. But I fup- 
pofe he fets his judgment true to that of the multitude; for if his ear 
is not nice enough to diftinguish the harmeny, it ferves to hear what 
the multitude fay of it. He would be offended, if he thould know 
that I think his finging much upon a par with my poetry: and you 
ought to be offended that I fend you fuch foolih lines: but he might 
have happened to mention them to you, and as they are not worth the 
rouble ot atking for, I prevent you, by fending them, and hope you 
wall throw them in the fire when you have read them: for they ‘are 
not worth fhewing to any, but one who, like you, is capable of exe, 
cufing all faults in a friend, and who will not account it one in me, 
that I am no poetefs; which reproachful name I would avoid, even if 
I were capable of acquiring it; for which reafon I hope you will 
throw the epiftle the Boftangy has ient you into the flames, with the 
fong, and forget I ever wrote in verfe my real opinion in profe of the 
Leafowes’ beauties. 

‘“s T am impatient for your Effay, efpecially as you tell me there isin 
it a refemblaace of yourlelf. I hope you will give me rules for ceconos 
my ; nobody wants them more : but I fufpect you will not give me fuch 
as I might learn between Temple-Bar and the Stones End. In fhort, I 
have no great opinion of your rudiments ia this fcience, though per- 
haps you may know theory better than-the practice of it: and you 
may be a good fpeculative ceconomift tor what] know; but I never 
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met with a practical one in a foul where generofity and benevolence 
had a place, or to which a bright genus was joined, 

*« { lament with you the lofs of Lady Lyttelton, though I had not 
the honour of being perfonally acquainted with her; but her cha- 
racter was known, and all fociety muft mourn fo good a member of 
it, and all the poor fo good a benefattrefs. 

** Your advice about my chimney pleafed me greatly ; but forced 
occonomy forbids my following it: befides that good carving is too 
fine for my humble roof, The room, confider, is only hung with 
fixpenny paper, and is fo low that I have but five inches between 
Pope’s Head and the Motto over it: fothat I can neither have a 
compartment for that, nor an architrave, as is at Houghton. The 
contraft between that place and Barrells is fo great, that it is ludicrous 
to name them together: and yet [ allow with you, that the chimney 
in the dining-room there, might give one a hint for my little one; 
but I have not height enough for it. Upon the whole, as your 
thought was too good to reject, I have empicyed my friend Williams 
(in New-ftreet, Birmingham) to paint the ornaments you would have 
had carved, in ftone-colours, pretty itrongly fhaded to appear to rife 
like carving; and I fent him one of the two fketches you fent me, 
that he might the better comprehend what ornaments he was to intro- 
duce. When my brother Bolingbroke built Dawley, which he. chofe 
to call a farm, he had his hall painted in ftone-colours, with all the 
implements of hufbandry placed in the manner one fees or might fee 
arms and trophies in fome general’s hall; and it had an effeét that 
pleated every body. 1 believe Pope mentions it ia one of his letters 
to Swift.—Mr. Williams is going to paint two ceilings for Mr. Anfon 
(elder brother to my Lord Anfon) in Staffordfhire ; one of them is for 
the Chinefe room: I believe he has fkhetched them out at Birmingham, 
but is to go to paint them as foon as the Parliament rifes.—Mr, 
Outing writes that he has fent you a buft of Pope done to look like 
marble, and that Rackftrow is doing four in that manner for my 
brother Sir John.—I fhould like to fee your ftandifh. 

*¢ Nothing can be more juft than the criticifm upon the Play in 
the Magazine.—If you read French, I could fend you a play jutt 
acted at Paris; Lady Bolingbroke fent it me; the chief charaéter is 
a man who makes it his fole butinets and his fole pleafure to make 
mifchief, even where becan get nothing by it; it is very well drawn, 
and I with one did not fee fo many people like it. 

“¢ If ever Ihave the pleafure of feeing your compofitions all to- 

ether, I could with to have them ornamented in the manner of Pine’s 
aaa: by yourfelf; where you would thew your tafte ina double 
capacity, as poet and painter. But you will fay 1 am too unreafon. 
bie, and fol am; for I beg of you to continue to fend me gold for 
glafs, which I think is our ufual traffick, and confequeatly you ure 
too generous to, Sir, 
Your faithful and obliged fervant, 
H. Luxsorovcu.” 

From this letter we may form fome idea of the difpofition of 

the writer ; which however docs not feem io vivacious, as the 


foregoing 
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foregoing advertifement feems to intimate. In the two next her 
fprightlinefs rifes a little. 
LETTER X. 
SUR, Barrells, May 28th, 1748. 

“ This is the frft opportunity I have had of fending you the French 
Comedy you defire, and of anfwering your query about your ftandifh. 
My advice is not worth afking in fuch matters; but fince you do me 
the favour to afk it, it is this: 

*¢ You have forty ounces of old plate, which, at five fhillings and 
fixpence per ounce, amounts to eleven pounds. You have an incli- 
nation to indulge your fancy without much expence: you may then 
make your ftandifh to weigh only thirty ounces, which, at eight 
fhillings, {which is, I find, the price demanded) will come to twelve 
pounds: fo that it will coft your pocket but twenty fhillinys, and £ 
am perfuaded will weigh enough for a ftandifh, if the dimenfions 
you intended to make it of are fo large that thirty ounces will make 
the filver too thin. I fuppofe there will be no hurt in making it lefs 
in fize, as the tafte will be equally thewn; and I imagine the ufe will 
be much the fame; but of this ] canaot judge, becaule I never faw 
your draught. 

“« The inclofed I received from Lady Hertford, to whom Thad fent 
your Ballad of Queen Elizabeth, knowing it would fuit her tafte, and 
believing you would pardon me, as I fent it upon the footing of a 
trifle; but J will not fend more of your compoftions without your 
permiffion: I therefore beg’ you will fend me back her letter by the 
very firft opportunity, (as I wait for that toanfwer it) and fay which 
of the things I have of yours you permit me or forbid me to fend; 
for I fhall religioufly obferve your direétions about that, as well as 
about Dawy/on’s Ditty, which I fhall like to fee in print, and to keep 
filence. I have heard that fung which he made juft before his exe- 
cution, and which was not made for him. Your Avd moves com- 
pafion ; but it iscomfort to think (as you obferve) how many evils it 
would have done, if it had lived to be old; and many it alfo might 
have received. Do not imagine what you write can be siddling ; if 
ever you fhould ceafe to write wal/, you will certainly write ‘/; for I 
em fure you never compromifed with Apollo, whatever your friend 
Graves may do with the evor/d. 

“© The Duke of Newcatftle Pantin charms me, and I don’t doubt 
but it made the peace. I am in doubt, when I hear of this polite 
tafhion, whether it is a mark that the world is returned to its infancy, 
{as old people grow childifh) or whether it be not fome coquettifh 
sovention, that Mr, Pantin may fay in dumb fhow what the Lad 
who wears him cannot fay for herielf,  1f this fuppofiuion fhould be 
thought fevere upon their reputations, at leaft it faves them trom the 
imperation of folly and childithnets, 

** Had Shakefpeare been ufed to gather rents, he would aot have 
faid 

¢ For who fo firm, that cannot be feduc'd ?” 


fince your half day in endeavouring to /edvce your tenant into paying 
you for half a-year was ineféfua/, and as my labours that way are as 
vain. 
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vain. My fuccefs in receiving money is very fimilar to yours; and 
if what you fay about the dutter-di/fh and the fuice is true as to you, 
it is no jefs foas tome. ‘The parallel between us may be carried 
yet farther; for Iam as backward as you at swinging from the hard 
hands of peajants their vile trafo; nor could I ever be forced, even by 
experience, into a proper venération for Jixpence, or have the forefight 
to nurfe Fortune; but however, to eat one’s cake when one is a-hun- 
gered, is molt fweet.—The late King George was fond of peaches 
ftewed in brandy in a particular manner, which he had taited at my 
father’s ; and ever after, till his death, my mamma furnifhed him 
with a fufficient quantity to laft the year round (4e eating two every 
night). ‘This little prefent he took kindly: but one feafon proved 
fatal to frvit-trees, and the could prefent his Majefty bur with half 
the ufual quantity, detiring him to ufe ceconomy, for they would 
barely ferve him the year at ove each niyht. Being thus forced by 
neceflity to retrench, he faid he would then eat evo every other 
nicht; and valued himfelf upon having mortified himfelf lefs, than 
if he had yielded to their regulation of one each night; which, I 
fuppofe, may be called a compromife between ceconomy and epi- 
curifm ; but I leave it to your decifion, 

“*As little as I love money, and as well as IT love Lady Hertford and 
admire her judgment, I grudge fix shillings for Hervey’s Meditations, 
becaufe you fay they are /ometines affeGed, and that he admires Dr. 
Young, whom I have not wit enough to admire (I hope Lady Hert- 
ford don’t hear me): but I want to fee the frontiipieces, becaufe 
Dr. Wall! is fo ingenious a man, that I am perfuaded he gives nothing 
to the publi¢ but what is worthy of perfons of tafte. 

« [am glad you can read French; not that it is my favourite 
lineuage by any means, but | think there are fo many things of 
eiclicacy wrote in it, that ic mutt give you pleafure ; and their com- 
mentators are worthy to be confulted, and, if not approved, at leaft 
to be compared with ours, As to the pronunciation, the ear mutt 
teach it, zor the eye. When you favour me with a vifit, I will be the 
a/s in the Toga, if you pleate, as far as pronunciation goes. I hope 
for that pleafure this fummer, and am, with fincere efteem, Sir, 
your moit obliged humble fervant, H. Luxsorovuen. 

“ «© Pray do not tail to fend Lady Hertford’s letter foon.—lI write 
in a hurry at midnight, not knowing before, that I could fend to- 
morrow. My hand-writing will prove my veracity.” 
a oe ae ae ee Gee : ® 
SIR, Barrells, Monday, 27th June, 1748, 

«¢ Whilft you was prevented from reading the play by your bro- 
ther’s fevere illnefs, 1 was prevented anfwering yours of the firft 
inftant, by my own illnefs, of which I have not been many days 
recovered, The medicines the apothecary thought proper to give me, 
(though they did me good) lowered my fpirits, and made me inca- 
pable of attending to any agreeable amufement; fo that Lady Hert- 
fora’s letter remains x2aa/wered, and the books that you and fhe 
recommend, wuread; 1 cannot give you a ftronger proof that my 
dijorder was real. It has now left me in a great meafure, and I will 
dt about what T was obliged to neglect, but will leave Mr. Hervey’s 
Meditationg 
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» Meditations for the laft; not (as the French fay) pour faire bonne 


bouche, but, on the contrary, becaufe I am not fo eager to read them 
as the poems; and my curiofity as to Dr. Wall’s fronufpieces is fully 
fatisfied by your account of them. I hall be glad xow to fee the poem 
upon Sicknefs, which you offer to lend me. A few days ago the 
fubje&t might have deprefled my lowered fpirits, and have made 
nervous cordials of no efieét. My hand ftill trembles a little, as 
perhaps you will perceive, which will make me fhorten this letter 5 
and Parfon Hall’s converfation whilft I write, is another motive to my 
fhortening it; fo I haiten, Sir, to tell you that I am very happy in 
the thought of feeing you feon at Barrells, and much obliged to 
Mifs Dolman for her intended vifit. Every friend of yours is wel- 
come here; therefore the would be fo, had I never feen her: but 
having had the pleafure of enjoying her company at your houfe, I 
fhould have a very bad tafte not to be defirous of enjoying more of it. 
Hiere I naturally fhould fay, the fooner you come the better; but I 
will tell youfincerely, that Iam at prefent alhamed of my flovenly 
garden, which cannot be weeded, nor in the leaft fpruced up, till my 
hay is all in; which employs all ~ ; fervants, and all the hands [ 
can get this bufy time. Mr. Outing writes me word, that in a forte 
night he fhall be at Somerviles-Afton, and that a few days after he 
will come to Barrells; by which time | reckon my hay-making will 
be at an end, and my garden put into fomewhat better order: and 
as | know he will be greatly pleafed to meet you here, I hope about 
that time to fee you, and that you will not make fo fhort a ftay here 
a3 you mention. ; 

*< Your pen gives mea very clear idea of Mr. Lyttleton’s caftle, 
and I believe 1 know the fpot on which it is fituated; but the pros 
pofal you make of my feeing it in fo agreeable a manner as by going 
to Mr. Dolman’s, makes me unwilling to content myfelf with viewing 
it only in your letter. 

‘¢ J fall be ready to contribute to any encouragement you fhall 
think fit to give to Mr. Smith’s Defigns ; and am glad Virgil’s Grove 
will have a place among them. 

‘¢ I return thanks for your compliment about my fon, who is as 
dear to me as he is dutiful, and, 1 flatter myfelf, deferving ; he is 
returned from Italy to Spa, and is going to pay his duty to the King 
at Hanover. My daughter is lately married.—I hope your brother 
is perfefly recovered, and that you will pardon this ftupid letter, 
which Lam fure is not traught with the leaft {pirit; but in its lowly 
way is very fincere, particularly when it affures you of the perfect 
cileem, with which 1am, Sir, your much obliged and very humble 
fervant, H. Luxsorovcu. 

“Your letter, though dated the 16th, did not reach me till laft 
night. 

“* At laft I am in the fafhion, and have got a Pantin. Mifs Patty 
Meredith writes me word, that fhe fends me a Pantin of the newett 
fort, and that the woman who fold it affured her it was juf arrived 
in England, and is reckoned to make as genteel a curtfy as any Mon- 
fieur Pantin in Europe. She adds, that though this invention mutt 
be owned to be a great improvement to the diverfion of the —_ 
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there is another of later date that is worthy of admiration ; for there 
is a party of gentlemen and ladies of fafhion who entertain the com- 
pany at Vauxhall with the moit charming harmony: the ladies crow 
tike cocks, and if any gentleman of the party are within hearing, 
they anfwer them by braying like an afs: that one Mrs. Woolafton 
has arrived to the greateft perfection, and has the honour of being 
called the head of the party for her excellence in this part.” 

In the following letter we have fome inftances of the author's 
tafte for poetry andher judgment on fome popular writers and books. 

“© Your flowers withered when Thomjoa died.—Nature indeed fhould 
mourn for one who fung fo well her praifes ; but that debt paid, and 
his urn placed in your grove, (fo worthy of its reception) fhe will no 
longer weep her Poet, but adopt you her favourite to fucceed him.— 
His Caftle of indolence I have read at Jaft, and admire feveral parts of 
it. He makes the Wizard’s Song moit engaging: but, as Lady 
Hertford obferves, it is no wonder ; for 

© He needs no Mute who dié¢tates from the Heart ;’ 


and Thomfon’s heart was ever devoted to that Archimage. Do not 
copy him too nearly in that; it would be truly to your friends, if 
like him, 





‘ vour ditty fweer ; 
© You loathed much to write, nor cared to repeat.’ 


I thall be glad to fee the model of your urn; but more glad to fee 
the urn itfelf in your grove, and the fhadow trembling in your tranf- 
parent ftream. I hope it will be well executed, as it will give you a 
peniive pleafure, and to all who fee and read how you have celebrated 
the memory of one who fo well deferved it. Future urns no doubt 
will be raifed to you, but long may they remain unneceffary ! though, 
according to your propofing to end ycur labours (which is ending your 
pleafures) as foon as two more things are erected, I fhould look upon 
your death as very near, and that you imagine he is to {natch you to 
his arms juft as you are laying the lait white brick of the fecond gar- 
den-ieat: for no lefs a monarch than he could ftop the courfe of your 
elegant improvements. If I guefs right, the moft rapid current, or 
{what is yet ftronger) the moit afpiring ambition might as well be 
ftopped as your inclination ceafe which hee you to adorn your villa, 
or ever your taite defcend tothe vulgar rule of leaving things as you 
found them. 1 often wifh I had had that fame ufetul vulgar pru- 
dence; and yet how afhamed fhould I have been of it, when friends 
of taite, had feen me enjoy the thiftles and nettles that adorned this 
favage place, as contendedly as the afs that feeds on them ! 

* If your expofiulations with Mr. Lyttelton were Jru/ques, his vifit 
was as much fo; and upon fuch occations I never love to be behind- 
hand with great people. 

*¢ The eideft fon of Archimage, and the little round fat oily Man 
of God, talk of making you a vilit the week that is now coming in; 
and for that I waited to write: but unlefs weather, roads, and all 
conveniences confpire, I tell the former, I am fure he will not fet out. 

ur he fays 1 do not form a right notion of him; fo I leave itto him 

prove. inthe mean time, they detive their compliments to you 5 


1 {up- 
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I fuppofe I need not fay I mean Mr, Outing and Mr. Hall.—I will 
fend Dodfley’s three volumes by them.—As to your thought about 
improving the Show-box, I do not defpife it for believing you took it 
from the thing called London Cries, which children play with; for 
the great Handel has told me that the hints of his very beft fongs have 
feveral of them been owing to the founds in his ears of cries in the 
ftreet: and why may your eyes not take a hint from the manner in 
which they are exhibited in the fore-mentioned little machine ?” 
ET TER XXVI. 

SIR; Barrels, March 23d, 1748-9. 

“ Your great punctuality in returning the books has prevented my 
fending a fervant to thank you for your vifit; which I may do with 
infinitely more juftice than you can thank me for my reception, which 
was far from deferving to have the word e/egaxt joined toit: the word 
hearty is the utmoft it could claim, and ¢4at I may venture to infure 
for as long as my life lafts ; for till hat ceafes, my fincerity will not 
ceafe ; and my efteem for you, Sir, in particular, I am certain never 
will, But I always wifh to enliven that Jeavy idea which the word 
hearty conveys, by fome entertainment agreeable to your taite, when- 
ever you favour me with a vifit: but, alas; I have had as many dif- 
appointments in my wifhes as any perfon ever had, during feveral 
years of my life, I alfo find one in this laft defire ; for the weather, 
or my {fpirits, or both, are generally depreffed when I with them gay- 
eft; and my folitude is commonly more ftriét when I with it to be va- 
ried, by the arrival of fome merry companion or other to entertain me 
and my friends: yetI might live at leaft five hundred years in this 
place before one quarter of the incidents happened which are related 
in any one of the fix volumes of Tom Jones. I have not yet read 
the two laft; but! think as you do, that no one character yet is near 
fo, triking as Adams’s in the author’s other compofition, and the plan 
feems far-fetched ; but in the adventures that happen, I think he 
produces perfonages but too like thofe one meets with in the world ; 
andeven among thofe people to whom he gives good charatters, he 
fhews them as in aconcave glafs, which difcovers blemifhes that would 
not have appeared to the common eye, and may make every modett 
reader fear to look in fucha glafs, as fome do who have been beauties, 
and would choofe to fancy themfelves fo ftill. ‘Ihe Beauty herfelf 
might /hun itequally ; for that fort of glafs would not flatter, and de- 
fects would appear, as there is no perfection in us mortals.—If Mr. 
Fielding and Mr. Hogarth could abate the vanity of the world by 
thewing its faults fo plainly, they would do more than the greateft di- 
vines have yet been capable of : but human nature will ftill be the 
fame, and would, I am afraid, furnifh them, if they lived till the 
world ended, with fuch imperfeé objeéts to reprefent. 

‘* Tthank you, Sir, for Irene, and as much for giving me your 
gpinion, which I look upon as a fure guide with which I may travel 
through it with fafety and profit. I hear it is not much liked at 
London ; but though the Public are far from being in general un- 
juit judges, they are apt to condemn or commend too fuddenly ; and, 
if one thing difpleafes, to be difpleafed with the whole ; and the fame, 
when one thing happens to pleafe; their praife and their condemna- 
tion being in extremes: and they often damn a play for one fingle 
fault, or extol it fox a fingle beauty, Ja 
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In the XXIXth letter occurs the following paffage refpeing 
the charge brought againft Mr. Pope, concerning his furrepti- 
tioufly printing a work of Lord Bolingbroke; from which 
charge the Bifhop of Gloucefter and others took fo much pains 
to exculpate him. 

«¢ I faw to-day in the London Evening Poft a letter which reflects 
upon my brother B ke, in regard to Mr. P—pe’s treachery to 
him; in which the blame feems to be thrown from him upon my 
brother. Ihave not yet feen any one thing more that has been pub- 
lithed concerning it, except a preface in 2 magazine in his favour, 
the truth of which I could atteit; and have often wondered he could 
fo long: itifle the abominable ufage he met with from P—pe in printing 
his work, which he had intrufted to him to review, intending that it 
fhould not be publifhed till after his own death. The letters between 
P—pe and the printer, bargaining for the price, were found by 
Lord Marchmont, whofe bufinefs it was, by P—pe’s laft qw///, to 
look over his papers jointly with Lord B ke; but as to the tubject 
of the book, I know nothing of it; nor is that to the purpofe, as ta 
P—pe’s bafenefs to the belt of friends ; without whom he had never 
fhone in the Effay on Man. [ To be continued.) 

ART. VIE. An Abridgment of Penal Statutes, which exhibits at 
one View, ibe Offence ; the ‘Punifhment or Penalty annexed ta 
that Offence; the Mode of Recovering and Application of the Pe- 
nalty; the Number of Witneffes and Fuflices neceffary to convict 
the Offender ; with a Reference to the Chapter and Seétion of the 
enacting Statute. By William Addington, E/q. One of the Ma- 


giftrates prefiding at the Publick Office in Bow Street. $s. Cadell, 











If the modefty, with which Mr. Addington fpeaks of his per- 


formance be any indication of its merit, it will not only prove as 
ic, as it promifes to be ufeful. 

** The following theets, fays he, are little more than an Index to 
the Statutes ; and would have remained in my ftudy, asa kind of 
common-place book for my own ufe, had not it’s form and method 
firuck fome of my friends with fo flrong an idea of its utility, that 
they perfuaded me to publifh it for the benefit of others. Under their 
perfuafions I have acquieiced. In behalf of thefe extracts, I can 
only fay, that they are of great ufe to me in the adminiftration of 
public juitice; and that no pains have been fpared to make them 
correct. Yet neverthelefs, wherever any penal adt is to be carried 
into exceution, I fhould not advife the magitftrate to depend totally on 
them, but to refer to the itatutes at large; as the leait omiffion may 
fubvert the true confiruction of the law. If on it’s perufal, any of 
my readers fhould meet with fach errors in the matter as merit cor- 
rection, or find that they could alter ics form to the advantage of the 
publick, their fentiments would be confidered as a fingular obligation 
conferred on the author; who in all probability would never have ate 
tempted this work, had he not lately been called on to act as a juitice 
of the peace in one of the moft difficult and important {tations.”” 

As a fpecimen of the work itfelf we thall cite a fingle page in 
the form, in which it is printed, Offence 
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Offences 


Penaliies and punifh- 
ments 





Baxers (other than a fervant or jour- 
neyman) knowingly ufing unwhole- 
fome ingredients in bread, fuch as 
allum, &c. or having them found in 
their poffeffion.—N. B. this extends 
to mealmen, &c. 





Application 


Wit- 
neffes 


Juftices 


Stacutes 





Not exceeding 1ol. nor 
lefs than 4os. or in de- 
fault, commitment not 
exceeding 1 month nor 
lefs than 10 days 


Informer 


31 Geo. 2. 
c. 29. f. 21, 
30. and 13 
Geo, 3. ¢. 62. 

f. 18. 





Journeymen bakers, offending, ditto. 
N. B. In both thefe cafes the magif- 
trate out of the forfeitures is to pub- 
lifh in the news-papers the offenders 
name, place of abode, and offence 


Not exceeding 51. nor 
lefs than 2os. or in de- 


exceeding 1 month no: 
lefs than 10 days 





fault commitred not) 


To the in- 
former. 


31 Geo. 2. 

. 29. f, 21, 
30 and 13 
Geo. 3. c. 62. 
f. 18. 





Breap deficient in weight. N. B. Com- 
plaint within 24 hours within the 
weekly bills, and within three days if 
in any hundred, riding, or divifion, 
&e. from having been baked, fold, 
or expofed to fale.—Every profecu- 
tion for offences by this act mutt be 
commenced within 3 days 


Not exceeding 5s. nor' 
lefs than 1s. for every 
ounce; if Jefs than 1 





ounce, not exceeding 
2se 6d. nor le{fs than 
6d. 


To the in- 
former. 


31 Geo. 2. 
c. 29. f. 24. 





ORcCHARDs, robbing of, or breaking 





or cutting any hedge, pales, rails o1 
fence, &c. or corn or grain growing 


To make fatisfaétion 
as the juftice fhall or- 
der, or to be whipped, 








—for the firft offence 


&e. 


To the per- 


fon injured 














43 Eliz. c. 7. 


1. I. 
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406 A Treatife on Foreft Trees. 


The reader will perceive that, though this work is little more 
than an index to the penal ftatutes, in the execution of which 
juftices of the peace are more immediately concerned, it is not 
without an utility proportional to its correétnefs, Of this latter 
circumftance, however, it will not be expected we fhould take fo 
much trouble of examination as to be competent judges. But, 
as the author hath candidly afked the opinion of his readers re- 
fpe&ting the form of his book, we muft frankly own that though 
we approve of the general plan and defign of the work we do 
not much approve of either the mode of compofition or the 
manner in which it is printed. It would be eafy to amend both in 
a future edition, by clafling the offences under proper heads 3 
which would obviate the typographical folecifm of having an 
index to an index.—We would advife the author alfo to have it 
neatly printed for the future in a pocket octavo and not in it’s 
prefent aukward form and inelegant type. If he would be at the 
trouble alfo to dele a thoufand or two of dittos, it would be ftill 
more concife and have a lefs trading appearance. 





ART. IX. 4 Treatife on Forcft-trees : containing not only the 
beft Methods of their Culture hitherto praftifed, but a variety of 
new and ufeful Difcoveries, the refult of many repeated expe- 
riments: as alfo, Plain Direétions Png removing mof? of the va- 
luable kinds of Foreft-trees, to the height of thirty feet and 
upwards, with certain fucce/s; and, on the fame principles (with 
as certain fucce/s) for tranfplanting Hedges A undry kinds, which 
will at once refif? Cattle: to which are added, Direétions for the 
difpofition, planting, and Culture of Hedges, by obferving which 
they will be bandjomer and fironger Fences in five years, than 
they now ufually are in ten. By William Boutcher, Nurferyman, 
at Comely-Garden, Edinburgh. 4to. 15s. Fleming Edinburgh— 
Murray, London. 

Who then hall grace, or who improve the foil ? 

Who plants like Bathur, or who builds like Boyle, 

Tis ufe alone that fanétifies expence, 

And fplendor borrows all her rays from fenfe. Pore. 

This treatife is divided into two parts; in the firft of which the 
author confiders the culture of the different {pecies of deciduous 
trees, which grow in Britain. In the fecond he treats of ever- 
greens, and promifes in a future work, if this be approved, to 
treat of the cultivation of fruit-trees; to which that of foreft- 
trees is nearly allied. 

** It has been a great difcouragement, as this writer juftly 
obirves, and is a frequent obfervation made by men advanced 
in years, that from the fmall fize of trees ufually planted, they 
cannot hope to fee them in any great degree of beauty or per- 
fection during their lives. By following the rules here laid down, 
this difcouragement will be entirely removed; and fuch as are 
above 
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above the regard of common expence, may have a flourifhing plan- 
tation of well-grown trees in one feafon, as the principles on which 
the whole of the plan proceeds are infalliby certain, and ought to be 
convincing, even on perufal of the work, to every perfon of an ordi- 
nary capacity, and moderate knowledge of gardening.” 

It muft be confeffed this is faying a great deal; but, if what 
the author affirms be true*, that he has the authority of expe- 
rience for what he advances, it muft be no little recommendation 
to his treatife. 

“ Tt is far from my intention to introduce novel doétrine, or to 
make innovations on the general culture of plants, where I have not 
found it defective. But this I have by no means done: I have, as 
others ufually do in early life, taken many hints from different au- 
thors, and examples from practical gardeners, tried their effeéts, and, 
where fuccefsful, have followed and directed them: but I have not 
refted fatisfied with what may be called bare fuccefs: I have endea- 
voured to improve on the beft rules I knew, to abolith fome others al- 
together, fubftituting better in their place, and, for the general fyf- 
tem of culture here directed, I am unconfcious of being indebted to 
any author or otherman, That I have many years ago fucceeded in 
my own practice by following the fyftem here laid down, I have the 
mott inconteftible evidence to adduce ; but to convince unbelievers at 
a diftance, muft be the effect of trial, which is all I require. In the 
mean time, I fhall liften to the voice of the public with the greateft 
refpeét and deference, and, as far as in my power, amend whatever 
errors are juftly pointed at.” 

After fo candid and modeft a declaration refpe&ting the merits 
of his performance, we fhould think it illiberal to point out trivial 
defeéts, efpecially as to time and public experience muft be left 
the deteétion of effential ones. 





ART. IX. 4n Addrefs to the Public, on the Expedient of a Regular 
Plan for the Maintenance and Government of the Poor : in which 
its Utility with refpec? to Induftry, Morals, and Public Occo- 
nomy, is proved from Reafon; and confirmed by the Experience of 
the Houfe of Induftry lately eftablifhed in Dublin. With fome ge- 
neral Obfervations on the Englifh Sytem of Poor Laws; and an 
Examination of the Chapter in Lord Kaims’s Sketch of the Hifte- 
ry of Man, relative to the Poor. To which is added, an Argu- 
ment in Support of the Right of the Poor in the Kingdom of Ireland 
to a National Provifion. By Richard Woodward, LL.D. Dean 
of Clogher, and Chancellor of St. Patrick's, Dublin. 8v0. 35. 
Robinfon. 

Thefe tracts were firft printed in Dublin, having been written 
for the ufe, and of courfe referring to the local circumftances, 


® Of which there appears the lefs reafon to doubt, as the very refpectable quality 
of a numerous lift of fubfcribers to his book, bears honourable teftimomy of the au- 
thor’s abilities in his profeffion. 
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of that kingdom. The Britifh Legiflature, however, having laf 
feffions of parliament feemged to acknowledge the expediency of 
making a better provifion for the poor of this country, the wor- 
thy Author caufed them to be reprinted in London. ‘They are 
ftrange pofitions which Lord Kaims, has laid down and endea- 
voured to prove in his Sketches of Man, Ge. that “It is im- 
ptacticable-to make any legal eftablifhment for the fupport of 
the poor, that is not fraught with corruption, and that there- 
fore no fuch thing fhould be attempted; but their provifion be 
left to voluntary and cafual benevolence.” In. oppofition to fuch 
notions, Doctor Woodward not only fhews their impolicy and in- 
humanity, but maintains that it is the indiipenfible duty to the 
rich, to provide a competent maintenance for the poor. To 
enforce this doétrine he even attempts on moral principles, to 
eftablith the meafure of contribution due from each individual to 
the poor,on the footing of juftice. This part of his argument being 
fomewhat new and fingular, we fhall quote the whole of it; as 
well in juftice to the Advocate as to his unfortunate Clients. 

** When the argument was finifhed, which was intended to 
lay before the public the duty incumbent oa the Legiflature 
to fecure a fubfilience for the indigent, it occurred to the writer, 
that a with might arife in the mind of fome individuals, to 
whom his plea in favour of the Poor, on the footing of juttice, 
appeared conclufive, to fee fome meafure eitablifhed, by which each 
man might calculate his proportion of the common debt; and fatisfy 
his own confcience by difcharging it, until it thould be afcertained, 
and exacted by legal authority. Indeed, fuch a ftandard isa defi- 

eratum in ethics, as it is neceflary in order to fix the boundary be- 
tween juftice and charity in our contribution tothe Poor. At prefent, 
every contribution is called alms, and confidered as an act of douaty. 
But if the Poor have a claim on every rich man founded in juffice, 
that demand mutt be fully fatisfied, before his offerings can deierve 
the title of mercy, or liberality. So far he is required not fo properly 
to give, asto pay; and if he refufe, is not only uakind, but unjuft. 
As the intelligent reader mutt be fentible of the difficulty, as well.as 
utility, of forming fuch a common meature, as will ferve cafes infi- 
nitely varied ; he will regard the attempt with an eye of indulgence, 
and candidly allow for inaccuracy or error. 

If then the rich are bound ix ju/fice to fupport the poor, on account 
of their having appropriated to their own ufe the whole of the public 
patrimony, and excluded the poor from the right of, taking any por- 
tion of it, even for the fupport of life ; of courie, each man is obliged 
to contribute to the payment of that common debt, in proportion to 
his allotment of the public wealth. But before we begin to tax any 
income for the poor, we mutt dedué from it as much as is requifite to 
purchafe for the poffeflor and his family, the abfolute neceffaries of 
life. No man can be bound to give to another, what is effential to’! 
his own fubfiflence, ‘To this every man has that exclufive right, on 
which the very claim of the poor is tounded. But how shall we fix, 
that... 
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that fum, which varies in every country and feafon; by the loweft 
tate of wages in each country, which muft be fuppofed a fam fufficient 
to maintain the Jabourer and his family ; and in this kingdom can- 
not juftly be thought to exceed it. That being deduéted, the re- 
mainder of every man’s fortune muft be accounted taxable to the 
poor; as being a fuperfluity above what is neceffary to the fupport 
of a human creature. For thoagh much, or all, of it, may be 
thought requifite to fuftain the rank of the poffeffor; yet no one man 
can want luxury and fplendor as abfolately, as every other doth rai- 
ment, food, or medicine: nor, confidering the natural equality o 

human creatures, can any man have as perfeét a claim to dignity and 
affluence, as every other hath to a fubfiftence. Every man therefore 
is bound in juffice to contribute in fuch a proportion to his fuperfluity 
(that is, the excefs of his income above the maintenance of a labourer), 
as, if univerfally followed, would Ienve no one unfupplied with the 
neceffaries of life. Here then is the meafure of each man’s debt to 
the poor, clearly fixed in the abftraét. Whatever he gives beyond 
that proportion, in order to fupply the defect of that juftice in his 
neighbour, that fum, and that only, can be called Charity, 

“ But how fhall we apply this abftract ftandard to each man’s 
income? Here the-difficulty commences, and yet, even here, perhaps, 
is not unfurmountable, The fame idea clofely followed will fuggeft 
a method of calculating this contribution for landed property, which 
conititutes by far the bulk’ of the wealth of this kingdoms, and would 


be no unreafonable meafure for perfonal fortunes*. It is evident 
then, from the principles eftablifhed above, that the proprietor and 


the richer tenants of every eftate are obliged, ix suffice, to contribute 
to the maintenance of the poor on that eftate, in proportion to their 
income from it beyond a mere fabfiftence. For, from the labour of 
thofe cottagers arifeth the improvement and value of the lands; and 
whence fhould the labourer draw his fupport in time of age, or fick- 
nefs, but from thofe, in whofe fervice he hath exhaufted his health 
and itrength. 

** Ic is obvious that the amount of this contribution cannot be fixed im 
any one proportion to the rent-rolls of eftates differently circumftanced 5 
but the eftimate may be made by any gemttleman or his agent, with 
half the trouble now employed in fetting land. However, in order 
to illuftrate the principles laid dowm, and exemplify them in one in- 
ftance, the Author hath adjufted fuch proportions as fuit thofe lands 
he is beft acquainted with; and about which he hath made as ace 
curate enquiries as poflible, in order to lay a plan for the better 
telief of thofe poor, whom the providence of God hath placed more 
immediately under his care; and this calculation may be eafily 


* For a merchant, tradefman, or manvfaéturer is as much bound, and for the fame 
teafons, to fupport thofe, whofe labour he employs in his bufinefs, as the andlord to 
fupport his poor tenant. The leader of money on mortgage, or otherwife, who enjoys 
&@ portion of the revenues of the land or trade of the borrower, is obliged, in equity, 
totake on him the fame proportion of the burdens attending it. The fame may be 
faid of the proprietor of ttock in the Public Funds, whofe intereft is paid by a tax 
feom every man’s fortune. 
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applied, by perity of reafon, to eftates of different degrees of culti- 
vation, populoufnefs, and income. 

€ Suppofe, out of thirty * families there be at_all times one 
incapable of earning a maintenance, nineteen having only abfolute 
neceflaries, there will remain ten contributors in various proportions 
to the fupport of one poor family. Now, as this family will very 
frequently comprize feveral individuals, who can earn their own, and 
even more than their own, fubfiftence ; or perhaps confift of a widow, 
an aged or infirm perfon, capable of fome little induftry ; we may 
reduce the relief wanted by each family to the full maintenance of a 
fingle pauper: for though more might be wanted in fome inftances, 
lefs would fuffice in others. If then we allow to that. pauper + one 
fhitling a week, which will be fufficient, in general, to fupport life ; 
and levy that at the rate of two-thirds on the landlord, (if his lands 
have been lately fet) and one-third on his nine richer tenants, there 
will lie a tax of 11. 14s. 8d. 2-year on the former, for the fubtiflence 
of each poor family on his eftate, where the leafes have been lately 
renewed. Now it will be a very moderate allowance to fuppofe, that 
a traét cf land (even in a populous country) containing thirty fa- 
milies, will pay to the lord of the fee 15o0l. perannum, or 5]. per 
family ; and, of courfe, the tax of rl. 14s. 8d. a-year for the pauper 
in that diftri€, will amount to little more than one. per cent. per 
annum of his rent. As far as the fhort experience of the author, in 
the care of an extenfive and populous parifh, of little manufadture, 
can enable him to judge: a regular contribution of one per cent, § 
from every landlord, would (with the aid of the farmer’s bounty in 
meal, potatoes, &c.) make fuch a provifion for the poor, as would 
take off from the landed gentleman the imputation of injuftice to 
his poor. tenants |], under which he muft at prefent labour, unlefs 
there be fome defect in the procefs of this argument. Of this, how- 
ever, the Author has fo little fafpicion, that he is ready to refume his 
defence of it againft any objection, advanced with fuch candour and 
decency as to deferve attention.” © 


* Though there will probably be one in twenty, who occafionally may want 
affiftance, yet there will not be perhaps, cn an average, more than one in thirty 
conflantly in pay. 

+ This allowance may appear too fcanty to fome benevolent perfons, who wifht 
to give to the poor a comfortable maintenance: and may compare it with the expence 
per capita,of the charter fchools, or other charitable inftitutions. But they will be 
pleafed to bear in mind, that this calculation is not intended to eftablith a competent 
meafere for charity. It aims merely to fix every man’s abfolute debt to his poor 
tenants, what cannot be with-held without injuftice; without rendering him ac 
ceffary to ‘their deftruction, if they fhould perifh for want; and perhaps chargeable 
with the fame gpilt, for abandoning them to periih, even. though their lives should 
be ac ntally preferved by the bounty of their indigent neighbours, who are not 
under equal obligations to relieve them. 

_ ¢ By Sxinga certain rate per cent. on the rent-roll, this tax will lye proportionably 
light on lands cheaply fet; where, of courfe, the richer tenants, having a greater 
thare of the profits of cultivation, are more able to contribute. 

I fay injuftice to his poor tenants, becaufe, however liberal he may be in his 
Contributrons to the peor at large. yet if he negleéts the poor on his own eftate, who 
in jome fort owe their indigence to him, he ftill remains their debtor. 
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In pleading for clients, who fue in forma pauperis, we readily 
agree with this their humane and liberal advocate, that no finifter 
or interefted view can be imputed to the pleader ; as little indeed 
is to be gained by maintaining the rights of the poor, againft the 
prejudices and fuppofed intereft of the rich, but the confciouf- 
nefs of a benevolent intention and the heart-felt fatisfaétion of 
endeavouring to be a friend to the friendlefs. 





ART. XI. 4 Treatife of Optics; Containing Elements of the 

Science ; in two Books. By Fofeph Harris, Efq; late bis Ma- 

Jefty’s Effay Mafter in the Mint. 4to. 14s. White. 

There is little to be met with in this work, that is altogether 
new. It muft yet be confeffed, that it is a very judicious and 
methodical compilation; in which, not only the materials are 
happily chofen and well difpofed for the illuftration of each 
other, but are alfo frequently elucidated by remarks and obfer- 
vations peculiar to the compiler. On the theory of vifion, the 
Author quotes a manufcript of Sir Ifaac Newton, in which 
that great philofopher delivers his opinion that the fenfations, 
caufed by the impulfes of light upon the retina, are communt- 
cated to the fenforium by means of an ther. The words of 
the manufcript, are faid to be thefe. 

** Light feldom ftrikes upon the parts of grofs bodies, (as may 
be feen in its paffing through them,) its refleétion and refraction are 
made by the diverfity of ethers; and therefore its effect on the re- 
tina can only be to make this vibrate ; which motion then muft be 
either carried in the optic nerves to the fenforium, or produce other 
motions that are carried thither. Not the latter, for water is too 
grofs for fuch fubtile impreffions; and as for animal fpirits, though 
4 tyed a piece of the optic nerve at one end, avd warmed it in the 
middle, to fee if any airy fubftance by that means would difclofe it- 
felf in bubbles at the other end, I could not fpy the leaft bubble; a 
little moifture only, and the marrow itfelf {queezed out. And in- 
deed they that know how difficultly air enters {mall pores of bodies, 
have reafon to fufpeét that an airy body, though much finer than air, 
can pervade, and without violence (as it ought to do), the fmall 
pores of the brain and nerves, I fhould fay of water, becaufe thofe — 
pores are filled with water; and if it could, it would be too fubtile to 
be imprifoned by the dura mater and fkull, and might pafs for ezher. 
However, what need of fuch {pirit ? much motion is ever loft by 
communication, efpecially betwixt bodies of different conftitutions ; 
and therefore it can be no way conveyed to the fenforium fo entirely, 
as by the ether itfelf. Nay, granting me, but that there are pipes 
filled with a tranfparent liquor pafling from the eye to the fenforium, 
and the vibrating motion of the xther will of neceflity run along 
thither. For nothing interrupts the motion but reflecting furfaces ; 


and therefore alfo that motion cannot (tray through the reflecting fur- 
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faces of the pipe, but muft run along (like a found in a trunk) entire to 
the fenforium. And that vifion thus made is very conformable to 
the fenfe of hearing, which is made by like vibrations.” 

Something like this, is faid by Sir Haac Newton, in the 
queries annexed to his Optics : It has been alfo contended, that 
the vibration is continued along the folid part of the optic 
nerve ; but this opinion hath been of late much difcounte- 
nanced, and recourfe again had to the nervous fluid. The 
exiftence of this fluid, however, has been as much doubted by 
fome, as the aptitude of the folids to communicate the vibra- 
tion in queftion. On this fubjeft, we fear anatomical experi- 
ments will throw but little light. There is yet great plaufibility 
in the above fuppofition of Sir Ifaac Newton’s, but then it mi- 
litates againft his notion of the rays of light confifting of folid 
bodies attually pafling from the luminous to the illuminated 
body. Were it admitted that thofe rays are nothing more than 
motions propagated through an elaftic ether, which we conceive 
to be really the cafe; we are perfuaded the theory of vifion might 
be confiftently elucidated. 





ART. XII. Obfervations on feveral Paffages in the Book of Pres 
verbs, with two Sermons. By Thomas Hunt, D. D. F. R. and 
A. S.8. late Canon of Chrifi-Church; Regius Profeffor of Hee 
brew, and Laudian Profeffor of Arabic. 4to. 5s. Prince, Ox- 

' ford—Rivington, London. 

The great reputation of Dr. Hunt, as a critic in the oriental 
languages, will doubtlefs recommend thefe obfervations to the 
perufal of all thofe, who are verfed or inquifitive in this branch of 
learning. Some of thefe obfervations, it feems, were a¢tually 
printed before the dodtor’s death, and the reft, we are affured 
by Dr. Kennicot, the editor, were intended in like manner for 
the prefs, 

On the manner of explaining the fcriptures in general, the 
learned author makes the following remarks in his introduétion. 

** It has-been well obferved by the critics, that there is no better 
way, in general, to come at the true meaning of an author, than ¢o 
compare him with himfelf. This obfervation is founded on a my 
fition, that every author has its peculiar method of exprefling himéelf, 
and that he every where acts confiftently with it: the former is true 
of every writer, in general, and the latter of every good oné. Men’s 
Jiyles are aloft as different as their faces. And as in.the latter, there 
are fome peculiar lines and features, which make up The Perfon, and 
diftinguifh him from every other; fo are there, in the former, certain 
modes of thinking, aid turns of expreflion, which difcover their au- 
thor, and point out the pen from which they flow. 

** Whoever therefore tits down to any book, with a defign of read- 
ing it with profit to himfelf, or of explaining it with fuccefs to ano- 


ther, muft be particularly careful to enter into the fpirit and — 
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of the writer; to acquaint himfelf with his manner; to ftudy his 
diétion ; and weigh his fentiments; and thereby, at laft, to infinuate 
himfelf into a thorough intimacy and acquaintance with him. The 
effe&t of this familiarity with your author will be, that he will open 
himfelf freely to you; lay out his whole mind before you; and not 
fuffer you to go away with any difficilty, which your long friendfhip 
with him has entitled you to a folution of. 

** This is‘ method, which has always been found of great ufe for 
underftanding prefane authors; and it will equally hold in our ftudy 
of the facred. They too, it is certain, are the beft expofitors of them- 
felves ; and will be moft eafily underftood by thofe, who compare them 
moft carefully. They likewife have their peculiar and diftinguifhing 
ways of expreffing themfelves, by duly attending to which, and fo in 
this fenfe comparing /piritual th'ngs with fpiritual, the careful expofitor 
will in time contract fuch an acquaintance with them, as will enable 
him cleafly to difcern their meaning, upon moft o¢cafions; and rea- 
dily to account for difficulties in places of obfcurity, by having ob- 
ferved their feveral methods in places Icfs dark and intricate.” 

As this is the cafe with the bible in general, the author ob- 
ferves, it is peculiarly fo with the book of Proverbs in particular ; 

‘¢ The Proverbs, being for the moft part loofe and independent fen- 
tences, and not capable of receiving that help from the context, which 
many other paffages of fcriptures are: confequently our way of ftu- 
dying Thefe cannot be the fame with that we make ufe of for under- 
fianding Thofe. But then, this book has a method of its own; and 
fuch a.one too, as, if duly regarded, will ferve for a clue to conduct 
us through the intricacies of moft of thefe dark fayings; and to bring 
us to the knowledge of a proverb, and the interpretation thereof. If 
the Proverbs have not that advantage from the context, which the 
more connetted parts of fcripture have ; they can do without it. Each 
of them, if rightly divided and confidered, is a comment on itfelf ; 
and the very obfcureft, when fet in a proper view, will fhine by its 
own luftre.” 

But for a further acquaintance with this learned and critical 
production, we muft refer the reader to the book itfelf. 





ART. XII. he Maiden Aunt. Written by a Lady. 3 vols. 
1zmo. 7s. 6d. Bew. 

This novel, written in the form of Ictters after the manner of 
Richardfon and Rouffeau, though it wants the variety of incident 
and charaéer, which fo eminently recommend the writings of 
thofe capital mafters, is by no means deficient in point of expref- 
fion and fentiment ; the delicacy of the one and propriety of the 
other doing frequent honour to the fcnfidility and tafte of the 
writer; to whom the novel-reading part of the fex will, we doubt 
not, think themfelves under fome obligation for this agreeable 


addition to their literary entertainment. 
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Art. XIV. 4n Humble Addrefs and Earneft Appeal to thofe re- 
fpedtable Perfonages in Great-Britain and Ireland, who, by their 
great and permanent Intereft in landed Property, their liberal 
Education, elevated Rank, and enlarged Views, are the ableft 
to Fudge, and the fittef? to Decide, whether a Conneétion with, 
or a Separation from, the Continental Colonies of America, be 
moft for the National Advantage, and the lafting Benefit of thefe 
Kingdoms. By Fofiah Tucker, D.D. Dean of Glocefter, 8v0~ 
1s.6d. Raikes, Glocefter.—Cadell, London. 


Suis et ipfa Roma viribus ruit. Hor. 


Of all the contending writers, who have drawn their pens in the 
prefent difpute between Great-Britain and America, there is none 
whofe long application to political fubjects, and eminent abilities in 
treating them, merit the deference due to Dean Tucker. Marked 
with a fingularity of thinking, indeed, which generally accompanies 
great genius, his views appear frequently to common eyes in a great 
degree romantic, and his plans deficient in propriety. They, who 
are capable of entering farther into them, do not fo readily pronounce 
them vifionary ; but, though they may not altogether approve his 
expedients, are conftrained neverthelefs to admire them. We hhall 
be more particular, therefore, in our account of the prefent pamphlet 
than the bulk of it may feem to require, as well out of refpeét to the 
writer as the importance of the matter in difpute. 

*¢ The grand objet now before him is, in his own words, fimply 
this; Great-Britain and her Colonies are at open war: and the proper 
and important queftion arifing from fuch a fact is the following, 
What is to be done at the prefent crifis ? ' 

“« Three fchemes have been propofed;—the Parliamentary— 
Mr. Burke’s—and my own. J 

«¢ The Parliamentary fcheme is—To maintain vi e¢ armis the fue. 
premacy of the mother-country over her Colonies, in as full and 
ample a manner, as over any part of the Britith dominions. 

** Mr. Burke’s is, (though not in exprefs words) To refign or 
relinquifh the power of the Britifh Parliament over the Colonies, 
and to erect each Provincial Aflembly into an independent American 
Parliament ;—fubjec neverthelefs to the King of Great-Britain, 
with his-ufual prerogatives :—for which favour of acknowledging 
the fame fovereign, the Colonifts are to be complimented with the 
molt precious rights, privileges, and advantages of Britith fubje&ts,— 
I fay, complimened, and complimented even gratuitoufly ;—for as 
to their contributing any proportion, either of men or money. 
towards the public expence, and in xeturn for thofe favoars—all 
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this is to be entirely left to théir own innate goodnefs and generofity, 
to do juft as they pleafe, 

«¢ My fcheme (which Mr. Burke, in his laft fpeech of March 22, 
1775, is pleafed to term a childifh one) is—To feparate totally from 
the Colonies, and to reject them from being fellow-members, and 
joint partakers with us in the privileges and advantages of the 
Britifh empire; becaufe they refufe to fubmit to the authority and 
jurifdiction of the Britifh legiflature :—offering at the fame time to 
enter into alliances of friendfhip, and treaties of commerce with 
them, as with any other fovereign, independent fates.” 

In order to determine which of the above fchemes is the moft 
eligible, our ‘author thinks it fhould be confidered, which is the mott 
eafy and praéticable; which leaft expenfive, which leaft. likely to 
prevent future difturbances and difputes, and which leaft liable to en- 
danger the Englifh conftitution and domeftic tranquility: *all which 
circumftances he conceives fhould be taken into account ‘before a 
proper judgment can be formed. In regard to the firft, ‘or Parlia- 
mentary fcheme, he modeftly wifhes at prefent to be filent about it, 
partly out of refpect to that auguft body which hath given it fanction, 
and partly becaufe the practicability of its execution is now upon 
trial. In refpeét to that of Mr. Burke, as well as to that orator hime 
felf, he ftands upon lefs ceremony ;-for, fays the Dean, ** Though he 
is confeffedly a great rhetorician, and can with his magic voice raife 
a mighty tempeit of metaphorical lightenings and~thunders; yet, 
Heaven be praifed, there is the period of all his powers: and his 
verba ardentia, his flaming words, ‘are found to end’at laft (like many 
other explofions)’in noife and fimoke. ‘Nor doth it, I humbly ap- 
prehend, follow, that the orator is endowed witha greater portion 


‘of political’ difcernment than other men, or with more difinterefied 


fincerity, ‘ahd real love of his country, in making a juft and honeft 
application of that difcernment ; merely becaufe he has more“words at 
command, and'can mufter up a greater army of bright fimiles, and 
florid expreffions.” ' 

** But, continues our author, ‘be that as it may, I now con- 
fider myfelf as ftanding at the bar-of the public tribunal: an 
therefore before the jury is ftruck, and the trial begins, I humbly beg 
leave to claim, and to exercife one of the diftinguifhing privileges of 
Englifhmen in fuch cafes, viz. to except againft all fuch fperfons in 
the pannel, who appear to be under a wrong bias, and an undue 
influence refpe@ing the nature of this difpute. 

“* And firft} Texcept againft courtiers and placemen, confidered 
as fuch. ‘This, fays the Dean, is not uttered out of a fpirit of refent- 
ment, pique, or difappointment, according to the mode of modern 
times, For, Ithank God, I have no caufe to complain of any 
difappointment’;*having fince’ my advancement’ to the Deanery of 
Glocefter in thé’ year 1758, neither directly nor indire@tly made the 
leaft, or the moft diftant application -for any other or higher ftation. 
This renunciation of afpiring ‘views is a circumftance, which I am 
perfuaded Mr. Burke knew perfectly well, by various means, and 
from different perfons, efpecially from a noble Lord, formerly high 
in office, anda great favourite at court, bat now is coadjutor, and a 
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flaming patriot. And yet the orator has been pleafed to charatterize 
me by name in his fgeech of the 19th of April, 1774, without any 
provocation, as one of thofe court vermin ({ach was his polite phrafe) 
who would do ary thing for the fake of a bifhopric.—Moreover | do 
not make this exception againft courtiers from, any bad opinion I 
have conceived of the prefent fet of minifters; for I think it may be 
fairly allowed, without paying them any compliment, that they are 
to the full as adle, and as 4onef as the belt of thofe who are endear 
vouring to fupplant them. But neverthelefs, as they are {ubject to 
many unhappy biafles, which may draw their judgments afide without 
finifter intentions, they ought to be excepted againft in the prefent 
difpute. In fact, while the great Continent of Nosth America thall 
¢ontinue to be united to this ifland under any mode whatever, perfons 
in adminiftration will neceffarily have a multitude of places and fine- 
cures to difpofe of, many lucrative contraéts to befiow ; and, to fpeak 
in coarfe, though very expreffive Englih, many jod)s of various kinds, 
wherewith to gratify their friends, and dependents. Not to mention, 
that if ever a total feparation (fuch as propofed by my plan) fhould 
énfue, the miniftry for the time being, would run a great rifque of 
falling a facrifice to the blind zeal of popular difcontents, and the 
knavith intrigues of party-factions. Therefore, for all thefe reafons, 
J] muf infift, that courtiers and placemen ought to be excepted 
againit, as being not fufficiently unbiafled, or difinterefted to determine 
impartially on the prefent fubyect.” 

he writer excepts next to the whok é#and of mock PATRIOT§: 
for which we think he gives very fubftantial and fuiticient seafons; 
tho’ pérhaps we differ in our opinion of many of the perfonages, 
whom he would rank in that: band. Thirdly, he excepts to the pen- 
fioners of France, Spain or any other rival power, from the roaring pa- 
trict in the fenate to the miferable fcribbler in the garret.—»That fuch 
traitors to their country now exift among us, he conceives will be 
doubted, but that fuch have been is not to be doubted, whence he 
infers that they may be again. 

‘* Letit be obferved, fays he, that the hiftoy of this very country fur- 
nifhes us with. triking examples. in confirmation of the above affertion. 
Particularly during the memorable reigns of Charles the Second, and 
William the Third, that is, juk before, and juft after the revolution, 
there were many venal Engl:fhmen,. both in the fenate and out of it, 
the penfioners of France; who, to be fure, meant nothing by what 
they faid or did on thefe occations, and for fuch pay, but the good of 
their dear bleeding country ; who therefore ttormed and thundered, 
fpeechified and harangued, printed and publifhed out of pure, difiu- 
terefted zeal for the welfare of poor, old England ! 

** Hence therefore | infer, that the-like may happen again, or ra- 
ther bas happened already, unlefs it can be fhewn, either, that France 
and Spain want no fuch agents at prefent; or if they did, that they 
cannot now, as heretofore, tind them here in Britain, In regard to 
the fir of thefe pofitions, whofoever will give himfelf the trouble, 
to examine coolly and impartially into the flender reafons alledged 
On our party, for beginning two of the moft bloody and deftructive 
Wars, that ever nee, known, will find fafficient caufe to believe, that 
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thofe powers wifl always thinktit to be more for their interefts, to cut 
out work at home for thefe 'reftlefs and turbulent iflanders (as they are 
pleafed to call us) than'to let us’be at peace among ourfelves, left 
that circumftance fhould give us an opportunity of picking quarrels 
with our neighbours. And moft certain it is, that both the former 
Spanifh (or the no-/earch) war, and the latter French (or the Acadai 
and Ohio) war, were begun and carried on priucipally with a view 
to promote the immediate interefts of the northern colonies; the fore 
mer to protect their fmugglers, when hovering about the coafts, and — 
when actually trading in the prohibited ports of the Spanith Weift- 
Indies:; and the latter, (a.war, alafs! begun, without fe much as a 
declaration of war!) to do, I know not what! unlefs it was to enable 
the grateful colonies to rebel again{t the mother country, perhaps a 
generation or two fooner, than otherwife they would have done. But 
be that as it may, one thing is certain, and beyond difpure, that the 
more we are embroiled among ourfelves, the lefs caufe-will the other 
powers of Europe have to'fear our giving them any difturbance : and 
that 20,000]. or 30,0001, a year {pent in bribes and penfions, pro- 
perly difpofed, to raife an oppofition againft government, and to en- 
flame the populace againft their rulers, will do more affectual fervice 
to the courts of France and Spain, than thirty times thefe fums laid out 
in manning fleets, or equipping fquadrons or preparing and embark- 
ing ‘roops tor an invafion, 

“‘ If therefore thefe points are fo felf-eviderit, as not tobe denied, 
the only queftion now remaining is this, ean it be fuppofed, or is it 
evedible, -that a popular Britifh fenator, a Britith pamphleteer, or a 
Britith news-writer, in an ave fo -pure and uncorrupt as ours, would 
accept of a bribe, or a penfion on‘ {ach difhonourable conditions ? and 
are not all thefe illuftrious perfonages either of fuch well known in- 
dependent fortunes, or of fach fpotlefs charatters, and approved vir- 
tue, as to be faperior to any temptation of this fort? now here I fay 
nothing, but chufe to be filent; and earneftly entreat every reader to 
judge for himfelf. Indeed there was a time, when a text of facred 
{cripture might have been urged, as ‘carrying fome weight in decid- 
ing the prefent queftion: ‘ beware of falfe prophets, who come to you 
*in-fheep’s cloathing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves. Ye 
¢ thall know them-by their fruits. .Do men gather grapes of thorns, 
* or figs of thiftles ? even fo-every good tree bringeth forth good fruit; 
* but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. A good tree cannot bring 
* forth evil fruit,’ neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit.— 
* Wherefore by their fruits ye thall know them.’ I fay, there was a 
time, when the authority of fach a caution would have been regarded 
as more decifive than the productions of our modern licentious prtefles, 
But as we now live in very extraordinary times, full of new lights, 
and new difcoveries, 1 forbear, left our patriots fhould acgufe me of 
bigotry, priefteraft, or fuperitition*.” 


* In the year of therebellion 1745, and for many years afterwards, the Londoa 
Evening Pott (now a republican) was then a flaming jacodite paper: daring which 
iod the author of thefe tracts had frequently the honour of being abufed by 
im, under the chara¢ter of a fow-church, favatical, Oiiverian wig. Once in particular 
{above 20 years ago) he was complimeaied in the highflown firain of ‘Foch tem 
dusker 
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Our author obje&s next to all perfons of republican principles, 
who, though they dignify themfelves with the name of whigs, are 
not the genuine conftitutional whigs of this kingdom, but an unna- 
tural fuperfoetation, avowedly inimical to the Britith conftitution. 
Having thus challenged his jury, the Dean puts himfelf on a trial by 
his country, the Lanpep INTEREST ONLY. 

“« Thefe, fays he, are certainly the propereft and moft unex- 
ceptionable judges; for they have the moff at fake; and theirinteretft, 
and the intereft of the Public, muft neceffarily coincide. They can 
gain nothing either by war, or peace, by a fubmiffion to, or a fepa- 
tation from, the revolters in North-America, but what muf tend 
to the general, as well as to their own particular advantage. Whereas 
almoft every other rank of men may find their account, in counte- 
nancing and fupporting fuch meafures, as may greatly enrich them- 
felves, tho’ at the expence of depopulating and impoverifhing their 
native country. 

In this part of his addrefs, the writer introduces, by way. of note, 
the following fingular anecdote, 

*¢ The late Dr. Butler, bithop of Briftol, and afterwards of Dur- 
ham, had a fingular notion refpeCting large communities and public 
bodies ;—a notion which perhaps is not altogether unapplicable to 
the prefent cafe. His cuftom was, when at Briftol, to walk for hours 
in his garden in the darkeft nights which the time of the year could 
afford; and I had frequently the honour to attend him. After 
walking fom «ime, he would ftop fuddenly and afk the queftion; 
“« What fecurity is there againit the infanity of individuals? ‘The phy- 
ficians know of none: and as todivines, we have no data either from 
{cripture, or reafon to go upon relative to this affair. True, my 
Lord, no man has a leafe of his underftanding, any more than of bis life. 
They are both in the hands of the Jovereign difpofer of all things. He 
would then take another turn, and again ftop fhort. ‘* Why might 
not whole communities and public bodies be feized with fits of in- 
fanity, as well as individuals?” My Lord, I have never confidered 
the caje, and can give no opinion concerning it. ‘* Nothing but this 
principle, that they are liable to infanity, equally at leaft with private 
perfons, can account for the major part of thofe tranfactions, which 
we read in hiftory.” I thought little of this odd conceit of the bi- 
fhop’s at that juncture: but 1 own I could not avoid thinking of it a 
great deal fince, and applying it to many cafes.” 

Why this anecdote is introduced, unlefs it is meant as altogether ap- 
plicable to the prefent cafe we know not. We are of a different opinion, 
however, fram the dean, if he thinks the prefent patriotic phrenzy 
ene of thofe hiftorical events, which his reverence the bifhop of 


Tucker ben Fudas Tfcarict. The times are now greatly altered; and fo is the tone of 
the abufe. But the author is perfeétly refigned to thefe viciffitudes of human altairs 
and he has no other favour to afk of this, and of all his brother-feribblers, whether 
weekly or monthly, in fheets, or in pamphlets, than that they would never praié him, 
becaufe that, -and that only, he thould look upon to be a real difgrace. But it is not 
the London Evening !’oft alone, who from a violent jacobite has.commenced a fierce 
republican, Many like inftances may be recolleéted. And indeed the-tranfition. is 
natoral enough ; for if a man can be {fo abfurd as to think that there is an inde/eafidke 
right in any one family, when that family becomes exsind?, he turgs a republican. 
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Brifiokeonceived to be inexpli - This curious note, indeed, may 
feem to indicate with fome readers that, though both their political 
reverences wrote and talked fo well on fome fubjects in their lucid 
intervals, they were both, with refpect to popular prejudices, now 
and then a little touched. 

In confidering whether Mr, Burke’s fcheme or his own be the moft 

racticable, our author reprefents the former thus : 

‘* He (Mr. Burke) propofes that all conceffions fhould be made on 
our parts in favour of the colonies; but that none, .or next to none, 
fhould be made by them in favour of Great Britain. , Now. this pro- 
pofal can never- terminate the difpute between us and them, but oa 
one or other of the following fuppofitions. 

_  Firft, that the parliament and people of Great Britain are now 
convinced, that they have acted injurioufly, illegally, and uncon, 
ftitutionally in pretending to make any laws, whether good or bad, 
to bind the Americans: becaufe they (the Americans) have their own 
legitlatures, which are totally independent of ours: and therefore we 
take fhame to ourfelves by revoking thefe pretended, ufurping laws. 
For in fhort, the firft ftep in politics, as well as in morals, towards 
fincere repentance, is reftitution. Or, fecondly, though we fhould 
not give up the point of right, of making laws, and cry peccavimus, 
yet we take for granted, that no improper ufe will be made of the 
great and manifold conceffions, contained in. Mr. Burxe’s fcheme; 
becaufe we have to deal with a people, who, (we know by long ex 
perience) may be trufted with every thing, as being the guintefeuce of 
honour and honefly, both in public and private life, and particularly 
the fair unfullied monuments of national gratitude. ‘ 

“© Or if this likewife fhould.prove to be a pill too large, and too 
naufeous for Englifhmen to {wallow ;—then, thirdly, we afe to fup. 
pofe, in order to end all controverfy, that the trade with thefe North- 
Americans is fo effential to our interefts, as a commercial nation, 
that we muft keep them in good humour at any rate, and at any ex- 
pence ;—leaft they fhould deprive us of their cuftom, to the’ utter 
ruin of our manufactures, fhipping, navigation, &c. &c. &c. 

‘© Or laftly, we muft fuppofe that o'd England is in fac grown fo 
exceedingly weak and impotent, and America fo very ftrong and 
powerful, that it is in vain to refift any encroachments, which the co- 
lonies may make on the mother-country :—for in fuch circumftances, 
it is more prudent to fubmit to the prefent evils, great as they are, 
than to provoke our conquerors to inflict flill greater. : 

“‘ I fay, one or other of thefe four fuppofitions moft neceffarily be 
made, before Mr. Burke’s plan can terminate in real peace, and rettore 
that harmony, of which he makes fuch continual boaftings. Let 
him therefore, at his own leifure, take his choice of either of the four, 
or even adopt them all, if he pleafes, and make the moft of them.” 

The practicability of his own plan the dean endeavours to fet forth 
as follows : 

‘* Suppofe, fays he, therefore, that you were to recall your fleets 
and armies, and publifh to the Americans the following manifetto, 
couched under the form of an aét of parliament. 

** Whereas 
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«© Whereas many of the Britith provitices, colonies, and plantations 
in North-America, after having made, from time to time, various 
attempts to throw off, or fubvert the legiflative authority and jurif- 
dition of Great Britain, have at length proceeded to the greatef 
and moft daring outrages for accomplifhing the fame, by entering 
into illegal combinations and traiterous confpiracies, and even by 
breaking out into open and undifguifed rebellion: and whereas the 
inhabitants in general of the faid provinces, colonies, and plantations 
fhew not the leaft figns of forrow and contrition for their patt offences, 
nor any defire to implore the clemency of the parent-ftate, which hath 
in alt initances cherifhed, fupported, and proteéted them at an im- 
menfe expence both of blood, and treafure; but on the contrary, 
continue to encreafe their hoftile preparations for oppofing, by vio- 
lence and force of arms, the execution of the laws made by the fu- 
preme legiflature of parliament for the due governance, and confti- 
tutional dependence of fuch fubordinate ftates and provinces. 

«« Be it therefore enacted by the king’s moft excellent majefty, b 
and with the advice and confent of the lords fpiritual and temporal, 
and of the commons of Great Britain in parliament affembled ;s-that 
every fuch province, colony, and plantation which either now is, or 
at the day of next enfuing fhall be found to be in 
arms and rebellion againft the laws and authority of the fupreme le- 
giftature of Great Britain, fhall, from and after the time above- 
mentioned, be totally cut off, fevered, and feparated from the Bri- 
tifh Empive ; and that all its inhabitants fhall be declared, and are 
hereby declared to have loft and forfeited all privileges and advan. 
tager, benefits and protection both by fea and land belonging to, or 
fuppofed to belong to the fubjects of Great Britain; and that th 
fhall be deemed, taken, and reputed, in all courts of law, and in ail 
refpeéts whatever, to be as much aliens and foreigners, and fubje& 
to the fame incapacities, as if they had been aliens born. 

** Provided neverthelefs, and to the intent, that.as far as the na- 
ture of the cafe will admit, the innocent may not be involved in 
the puvifhment intended only for the guilty; be it enatted by the 
authority aforefaid, that it thall and may be lawful for his majeity, 
and for his heirs and fucceffors, at any ume, to grant 4 pardon to a 
whole ftate, province, or colony, now in rebellion, under the great 
feal of the realm; or to one or more iuhabitant or inhabitants thereof 
ander the feal manual, and to reftore fuch colony, or fuch perfon or 

rfans.to their former rights and privileges, as Britith fubjects, when 
it thall appear to his majefty in council, that fuch a provinee, or 
colony, or fuch a petitioner or petitioners is, are, or fhall be de- 
ferving of his royal clemency and favour. 

' “ Suppofe, I fay, fuch a manifefto, or one to this effect, and 
couched under the form of an att of parliawent, to be proclaimed to 
the world concerning the rebellion now exifting in America: and 
then. [ afk, what poflible difficulty could atrend the execution of 
it? Or who would even attempt to prevent it? The only people or 
hation, who would wifh to obftrué the execution of fuch a law, are 
the Americans themfelves; for they have no manner of obje@ion 
again’ participating in all kinds of benefits to be derived froin an 
union 
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union with us; though they raife fuch terrible outcries againft fharin 
in any of our barthens : and yet their efforts and oppofition woul 
all be in vain; becaufe, tho’ you fhould ever allow, that they are’ 
able to maintain their independence in America, that circumftance 
would not render them the conquerors of Great Britain, much lefs 
of the reft of the world; who muft of courfe remain independent of 
them.” 

So far at leaft as the different fchemes are practicable, our author 
concludes his own to be preferable to Mr. Burke’s. He proceeds in’ 
like manner, to prove it in other refpeéts alfo equally preferable. 

After fettling the point with Mr. Burke, our author proceeds ta 
obviate the difficulties attending a total feparation with the American 
colonies in refpeét to trade. It is begging the queftion, he fays, to 
take for granted that, if America were feparated from Great Britain, | 
all commercial intercourfe would ceafe between them: ‘This is the 
very point they ought to prove; but prove it they never can, till they’ 
fhall have firft demonftrated, that the Americans will no longer adhere 
to their own intereft when they fhall be difunited from us. The im- 
tenfity of the colony trade, he fays, has been puffed off beyond the 
truth ; giving a ftate of our exports and imports to the colonies for 
nine fucceffive years, compared with thofe to Holland and Germany 
during the fame period. On this fubject he makes feveral judicious’ 
remarks, not unworthy of his profeffed commercial knowledge. ‘To 
thefe is added a whimfical mufter of the force of the too general con- 
tending parties, into which he fuppofes the people are at prefent di- 
vided, and with which we fhall at prefent take leave of this celebrated 
palitical divine. 

A general Mufter of the Forces both for and againft the prefent Govern- 
ment. 
Parties for overturning the pre-e Parties for preferving the prefent 

Sint Conftitution, agd for fetting Conftitution, and for keeping everp 

up fomething in its Stead, for thing in a quiet and peaceable 

which we have not yet a Name. condition. 


** zit. The idle and diffolute 
among the common people are for 
throwing the prefent fyftem into 
anarchy and confufion. They 
have ardently withed thefe many 
years, for fome kind of levelling 
icheme whereby they might en- 
rich themfélves at the coft of their 
mafters, and rob and plunder with 
impunity. If Mr. Wilkes, or any 
other modern patriot can lead 
them into this path of glory, they 
will joyfully follow fuch a leader, 
and become his devoted fellow- 
labourers, in the fame good work; 
but if not, they will forfake him 
with as little ceremony as they 
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_& rf. The greateft part of the 
nobility and gentry of the king- 
dom ; that is, almoft all thofe who 
have the greateft property at ftake, 
and have the moft to lofe. 

“© adly. A vatt majority of the 
richeft merchants, and principal 
traders and manufacturers throughs 
out the kingdom, are the warm 
friends of government: the ex- 
ceptions on this head are few, and 
very inconfiderable. 

“ 3dly. The clergy of the eftae 
blithed church are zealoufly at- 
tached to the prefent happy con- 
ftitution, withing to preferve, and 
to promote peace on earth, and 
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have done fome others, and look 
out for a new leader. 

** 2dly. That f{pecies among the 
Whigs which is properly republi- 
can, is violently for a change of 
government, fuitable to fuch prin- 
ciples; and thefe men are now 
become of fome confequence, not 
fo much on the fcore of their num- 
bers, as on account of their enthu- 
fiaftic zeal, and of their breaking 
through every tye of honour, ho- 
nefty, and confcience, for accom- 
plithing fuch defigns, Moreover, 
as they put on every difguife; as 
they forge, lye, falfify; as they 
ufe the word liberty merely as a 
blind to conceal the batteries they 
are erecting againft it; and as they 
pretend to fupport and uphold the 
conftitution, at the very inftant 
they are planning a fcheme to de- 
ftroy it ; their defigns are fo much 
the more dangerous by appearing 
to fightunder the fame banner with 
ourfelves; and the wounds they 
give are the more difficult of cure, 
becaufe they ftab and affaffinate 
under the mafk of friendfhip, and 
therefore take their aim the better, 
and {trike the deeper. In the for- 
mer plots and confpiracies of the 
Jacobites, their aim and intent 
were to dethrone the reigning fa- 
mily, and to replace another : the 
prefent views of the republicans, 
which they are inceflantly purfu- 
ing by various means, and «lmott 
contradi€tory meafures, are, to 
have no throne at all. Hence, by 
a comparifon of the two crimes, 
the reader muit judge, which is the 
greatelt, and the moft :épugnance 
to the Englith conftitution. 

“ 3dly. The advocates for mak- 
ing North-America independent 
of the Britith parliament muft, if 
confiftent with themfelves, be for 
turning the Bricifh conflitution 
into fomething very different from 
what is at prefent, or ever was; 
for 
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good-will among men: and in re- 
ipect to the diffenting clergy, the 
moft eminent and refpeétable (tho’ 
it is to be feared, not the moft 
numerous) act in the fame laudable 
manner, and endeavour to make 
their people truly fenfible of the 
many bleffings they enjoy under 
the reign of his prefent majefty. 

‘© athly. The proprietors and 
flock-holders in the public funds 
will undoubtedly range on the fide 
of government ; becaufe they can 
get nothing, but muff neceffarily 
lofe by the convulfions of the ftate, 
and by the overthrow of that con- 
ftitution, the prefervation of which 
is their greatelt fecurity. 

** cthly, The whole body- of the 
learned profeffion in the law, men 
who have acquired their know- 
ledge of the conftitution from au- 
thors of a caft very different from’ 
bawling, difappointed patriots, or 
hungry pamphleteers ;--thefe men, 
I fay, in general agree, that each 
member of the Houfe of Com- 
mons, tho’ elected by one parti-. 
cular county, city, or borough, 
doth not reprefent that particular 
county, city, or bofough, in any 
exclufive fenfe; for he reprefents 
the whole commons of the reaim, 
one part, and one individual as 
well as another. A member chofen 
by the county of Middlefex is not 
chofen for Middlefex exclufively, 
but for all the fubje&ts of the Bri- 
tifh empire ; each of whom hath as 
conftitutional right to his fervices, 
and may be as much affected oy 
his particular conduct, and there- 
fore has as much right to iaffrud 
him, as any freeholder in the 
county of Middlefex: and he, on 
his part, is bound by his office to 
omit the /maller intereft of the 
county of Middlefex, or of the 
Middlefex electors, when ftanding 
in competition with the greater 
interefts of his fellow-fubjects in 

America, 
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for the very plea thefe men ufe in 
regard to North-America is, that 
reprefentation and legiflation (a 
very {mall part of which is the 
power of raifing taxes) muft al- 
ways go together; therefore as 
nineteen parts in twenty of the 
people of England, and upwards 
of ninety-nine parts in an hundred 
of the people of Scotland, are not 
qualified to be voters, nor ever 
were, be their property ever fo 
great, that is (according to this 
new-fafhioned dottrine) are not 
reprefented in parliament ; it muft 
inevitably follow, that a vaft ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of Great- 
Britain, as well as Britifh Ame- 
rica, have a right to renounce 
their allegiance to the prefent go- 
vernient as foon as they pleafe, 
and to fet up for independence. 
For in fact, according to the dan- 
gerous principles now openly 
avowed, all this multitude of non- 
electors owe no fubjection to that 
legiflature, and to thofe powers, 
in the choice or continuance of 
which they were not confulted. 
They ought not to be compelled to 
obey any laws, which were made 
without their confent, or privity ; 
and more efpecially where they 
have no reprefentation, they ought 
not to be fubjeé to any taxation. 
—So that being thus happily fet 
free from all coercion of govern- 
ment, all reftraints of law, and 
burden of taxes ; and having learnt 
at laft to infert thofe inheren< and 
‘unalienable rights, which have 
been fo long ufurped, they are 
now reftored to a ftate of the moit 
perfe& freedom, and may either 
chufe another form of government, 
according to their own fancy; or 
elfe live, as they can, without any 
government at all. A bleffed fpe- 
cimen this of patriotic liberty! 
a moft comprehenfible bill of 
rights! fure of overturning, if 

carried 
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America, or other places :—fo that 
in fhort, tho’ fome few only, per- 
haps not a fortieth part, of the in- 
habitants of the whole ifland, have 
legal votes for reprefentatives, all 
in general, both within the ifland, 
and without it, are vrtwally re- 
prefented. That this is fact and 
law, that this ever was the confti- 
tution of the Britifh empire, from 
the earlieft times down to the pre- 
fent day, is fuch an apparent 
truth, that it cannot be denied. 
Therefore in this fenfe it is true, 
and in xo other, that every member 
of the common wealth is fuppofed 
to give his previous confent to the 
making of thofe laws, which he 
is afterwards bound to obey, and 
to the impofing of thofe taxes 
which he is obliged to pay. In- 
deed upon this footing (viz. of 
virtual reprefentation in fome 
cafes, and of actual election in 
others) a free and well-poifed 
government can ftand, and. be 
fupported; but it can be fup- 
ported on no other: nay, the 
government of the Maffachulet’s- 
Bay itfelf, whenever this colony 
fhall become independent of the 
mother-country, muit then, as 
well as now, be fupported on this 
very principle; that is to fay, 
on the very principle againtt 
which they fo loudly clamour, 
And befides all this, the very 
fame reafons, which induce the 
non-reprefented fubjects in Eng~ 
land to fubmit quietly and peace- 
ably to the payment of thote 
taxes, to which they have not 
given their confent by actual 
reprefentation, ought to induce 
the Americans to acquiefce alfo ; 
becavfe, if the American trade is 
fo valuable, as reported, a Britifh 
Parliament cannot injure this 
trade by any mode of taxation, 
without injuring the merchants, 
the’ manufacturers, and the 
traders 
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carried into execution, every go- 
vernment, that either ever was, 
or ever can be, propofed to the 
world. 

«¢ athly. The honourable fo- 
cicty of the Outs will go as great 
lengths to throw things into con- 
fufion as any fet of men whatever ; 
for as thefe perfons have no other 
end in view than to get into power, 
and to fhare the emoluments of the 
ftate among themfelves and their 
dependents, they will flick at no 
meafure, however unjuft and un- 
conttitutional, to compafs this 
end: nay, they will unfay the 
things which they themfelves had 
faid in adminiftration; they will 
blame thofe very meafures which 
they themfelves had planned and 
recommended ; and, in fhort, they 
will do any thing, and every 
thing, to raife the evil fpirit of 
difcord and diffentien, to bring 
themfelves in. 

“¢ Laftly, The inconftant and 
difappointed, thofe who love to 
fith in troubled waters, and thofe 
who, having {pent their fortunes, 
have nothing to lofe, but may 
have a chance to fhare in the pro- 
perty of other men by a general 
feramble ; alfo the defperate and 
daring of every denomination ; all 
thefe with for fome {peedy change 
in the conftitution.” 


traders in general of Greate 
Britain ; and thereby firking the 
profits of their own eftates, and 
the rents of their own Jands and 
houfes, 

“ 6thly. The whole legiflative 
power of the kingdom will cer- 
tainly fupport their own autho- 
rity, and not commit ftlo de fe to 
pleafe their enemies. They will 
not, they never can admit the 
parliaments of North-America to 
be independent of them, or ¢o- 
ordinate with themfelves in the 
fame {tate or empire. 

“« othly. The whole executive 
power of the kingdom is at pre- 
fent in the hands of his Majefty, 
and of thofe who aét in his name, 
and by his authority. There the 
conftitution has placed it, and in 
no other hands; nor is there the 
leaft probability that mobbing, 
huzzaing, furious fpeeches, and 
inflammatory libeis, without arms, 
artillery, or ammunition, ana 
without a treafury, will be able 
to wreft the executive power out 
of the hands of thofe who con- 
ftitutionally enjoy it. 

** And now upon this General 
Review and Mufter of the Forces 
on the Malcontent, as well as the 
Government Side, let every one 
confider well within himfelf, what 
he ought to do at the prefent 
crifis, as a conftitutional patriot, 
an honeft Englifhman, a loyal 
fubject, and a prudent man.” 


Ant. XV. A Profoftion for the prefent Peace and future Government of 
the Britifh Colonies in North America. &vo. 1s. Davies. 


In the multitude of counfellors, it is faid, there is fafety. If this 


faying be univerfally true and applicable, defperate as affairs feem to 
Ae between Britain and America, we are yet all fafe enough ; for of 
counfellors, fuch as they are, we have certainly more than fuffic:ent. 
As the advice of the prefent, however, is modeftly offered and ap- 
ogg to be honeft and well intended, we thal! fubmit the heads of 

is plan to our readers: fome of whom may perhaps be capable of 
improving on his hints, and, if expedient, in a fituation to recom- 
mend its adoption, 


** Propofitiens 
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Propofition for the prefent Peace. 425 
© *¢ Propofitions for the prefent Peace and future Government of the 
olonies. 

«¢ I. That during the feafonable interruption the winter months will 
Zive to hoftilities in America, the governors of the Colonies be 
direfted to call the sflemblies of each province together, and to ac- 
quaint them with his M.je.ly’s gracious intentions of affording them 
alegalopportunity, of muntfefting the tincerity of their defires of a 
fpeedy reconcitiation with Great-Britain,—by each aflembly choofing 
a certain numb r of deputies (fuppofe) tour members of the council, 
and twelve of the reprefentatives of each province to meet at News 
York or Philadelphia, and form an affembly of deputies. L 
_ ** I. And if the majority of the faid deputies ihall requeft his 
Majefty co appoint a lord lieutenant for America, that his Majefty 
will make fuch appointment, to take place with all convenient {peed 
after their petition fhall be prefented, impowering the faid lord 
lieutenant to concur with the deputies of his provinces in fuch wife, 
juft and falutary meafures, as may be thought moft expedient for 
fettling the prefent peace of America, and for eftablifhing its future 
tranquility and allegiance upon the moft lafting foundation. 

** IMI. That when the affembly of each province fhall have met, 
and made choice of their deputies agreeable to the foregoing defign, 
all hoftilities with refpeét to fuch province fhall ceafe. And upon 
the publication of the refolutions of each province, for openin 
their ports to the ufual intercourfe with Great-Britain, all atts o 
parliament relative to the Colonies fince the act for fecuring the de~ 
pendency of his Majefty’s dominions in America fhall be fufpended, 
during the pleafure of the legiflature, with regard to fuch province, 
and all the proceedings of civil juftice be revived, and the internal 
zovernment reftored to its ufual courfe. 

«© IV. That immediately upon the performance of thefe conditions 
on the part of each province, a general pardon and indemnity thal 
take place in favour of all in the faid province. 

«© V. The council and reprefentatives of each province to choofe 
from amongft themfelves the fame number of deputies within one 
month after their firft meeting each year. And the faid yt to 
affemble at fuch time and place as thal] be appointed by his Majefty’s 
lord lieutenant, over whom he fhall prefide in the fame manner as his 
Majefty’s governor doth over the aflembly of each province. And 
the vote of the majority of the deputies fhall bind all the provinces as 
to the feveral fums they fhall raife for the fupport of government, 
that their fettled tranquility may not be interrupted by any one or 
more-of them refufing to contribute fuch proportion as the majori 
of their deputies may have impofed. That all bills thall pais 
through the houfe of deputies, in the fame manner as they now do 
through the houfe of reprefentatives and council of each province, 
and fhall receive the lord lieutenant’s affent before they pafs over for 
the fan@ion of Great-Britain, in the fame manner as atts of 
aflembly in the provinces are now paffed by their feveral gover- 
mors, And the acts of the lord lieutenant, council, and deputies 
thus pafled in their general aflembly, when they have received 
the royal affent, to be in force over all Britifh America, as to all 
purpotes of taxation, and apportioning the militia that fhall be 
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raifed either in peace or war. In all other refpects each province td 
getain that form of government to which it has been accuftomed. 

« VI. The lord lieutenant to be commander in chief in America 
both of his Majefty’s forces and of the militia of the provinces, and 
be vefted with fuch fuper-intending powers for all purpofes of civil 
government. as may give the effec of the Englifh conftitution in 
America. 

«‘ VII. The receivers of taxes in the feveral provinces to take 
their authority from the act of the lord lieutenant, council, and 
aflembly of deputies, to levy and tranfmit the fupplies to their trea- 
furer, to be by him fent to England, or retained for the other ufes 
for which they fhall be levied. 

‘«¢ VIIL. In cafe any province fhall delay to raife its proportion of 
the fupplies under the act of its own government within the time 
limited, then the act of the lord lieutenant and deputies to have the 
fame effect. And if the governor and affembly of any province thall 
not meet for one or more years, then the deputies laft appointed from 
fuch province to remain members of the general affembly ; but other- 
wife to be chofen within one month after the election of the repre- 
fentatives of the province, and to be under fuch limitations as to hold- 
ing any place or appointment as the members of the affembly are to 
which they belong. And upon the deceafe of any deputy during the 
tecefs of the cauncil or affembly of which he is a member, then the 
fenior member in the aflembly of that province fhall fucceed him, 

** 1X. All the acts of the lord lieatenant, and deputies, contrary 
to. the common law of England, and the acts and authority of the 
Britith parliament, are void. 

' * By this eftablifhment, fays the writer, the crown will maintain 
its conttitutional weight. And what the public fervice requires to be 
communicated to the provinces, will be done to them all at once; by 
which means the executive power of the crown will acquire ftrength 
and difpatch. And-the deputies fent from the reprefentatives and 
council of each province, will bring the knowledge of the true ftate 
of all the Colonies together, and prevent any of them being injured 
by miftake, or favoured by partiality. The people will retain their 
conftitutional fecurity by the deputies who tax them returnin 
amongtt their conftituents, to partake of the burthens they have lai 
upon them, This being ‘the fingular happinefs of the fubjects of 
the conftitution of England, that they never can be oppreffed but by 
themfelves. And the whole number of deputies not being more than 
144, their frequent election will be the more neceflary; and the. body 
that appoints them, having to affemble yearly to attend the public 
bufinefs of their feveral . provinces, thofe frequent elections will. be 
more practicable than in other circumftances perhaps they might be. 
éind the 48 deputies from the councils will be an equal fecurity,to 
the prerogative of the crown and the privileges of the people.” 
Axt. XVI. Reffance no Rebellion, in which the Right of & Britif 

Parliament to tax the American Colonies, is fully confidered, and found 

Unconftitutional : the right of a Free People to rofift in Defence of their 

Laws and Conflitution, afferted and vindicated: and the infamous 

fallacies in Fobn Weley’s Addrefi to the American Colonies, expofed 

and cenfured, 80. 13. Maud. 
Although 
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Although we cannot help looking on this publication as a kind of 
catchepenny, a fhilling pamphlet being rather too bulky a feyon to be 
grafted on the ftock of a fingle two-penny theet, it contains fosne 
shrewd and pertinentobfervations on Mr. Wefley’s Addrefs. The matt” 
remarkable, and what may be called an argumentum ad hominem in 
the" prefent cafe, is the writer’s reply to an extraordinary aflertion, 
made towards the clofe of the addrefs. 

*¢ You affert, Sir, fays this writer to Mr. Wefley, ¢ that you know 
but one inflance in all hiftory, wherein the people gave the Jovereign 
power to any one, and that was to Ma/fanicllo of Naples. And you 
defy any man living, to produce another inftance in the hiftory of alf 
nations.’ I accept your challenge. And though the people of 
England did, at the happy revolution, moft certainly transfer the fo- 
vereign power of this kingdom, from King James, to our glorious 
deliverer from popery and flavery, King William, yet J will not bring 
that as an initance againft you; bat thall produce feveral inftances of 
a people’s giving the fovereign power, and making kings, from an 
hiftery, which you certainly mut have read, and that is the Hifory 
of the Fews, as recited in the Bible.—I thall give you chapter and 
verfe for the inftances I bring, that you may fee, I tranfcribe them 
truly. The firft inftance is, ‘ Kings, book the firft, ch. xii? On 
the death of King Solomon, his fon, Rehoboam fucceeded to the 
crown. At the beginniag of his reign, all the people of Ifrael came 
to him, and faid, * v, 4, Thy father made our yoke grievous; now 
therefore, make thou the grievous fervice of thy father, and his heavy 
yoke, he put upon'us, /ighter, and we will ferve thee.’ But Reho- 
boam, confulting with, and following the advice of fuch evil coun- 
fellors, as may, with great propriety and fimilitude, be compared to 
our prefent minitry, rejected the prayers of his people, and refufed 
to lighten their grievances: upon which, all the people of Ifrael, except 
the tribe of Judah, revolted from him, and v. 20, * gave the fovereign 
power to Feroboam, and made him their king.’ And we further read, 
that when Rehoboam was preparing an army to compel the people, 
whom he called redels, to return to their obedience, the Prophet She- 
maiah, was fent from God to him, and the tribe that remained with 
him, forbidding them to go up and fight againft their brethren, for, 
what they had done, came from him, This paflage of holy writ, 
affords a very ufeful and in‘tructive leffon to both prince atid people ; 
for it proves, that it is the duty of all kings to liften to the petitions of 
their people, and to redrefs their grievances: and it inftructs the 
people, that whenever they fhall be fo unhappy as to have a king, 
that fhall refufe to liften to their prayers, and to redrefs their grie- 
vances, it is in,the fight of the Almighty, a fufficient reafon for their 
refiftance to him, and alfo to give his crown to another—The next 
inftance is, the 2d book of Kings, ch. iii. v. 20, * In his days, Edom 
revolted from under the hand of Judah, and made a hing-of themfelves,’ 
Another inftance, is ch. xxi. v. 24. ‘ and the people of the land flew 
all them, that‘had confpired againft King Amon, and the'beople of the 
land made Fofiah King.’ ‘There are many other inftances in the Hif- 
tory of the Jews, of the people’s giving the fovereign power, and 
making kings; but thefe are fully fufficient to convince -you, gMr. 
Wefley, how vain your defiance is, and how eafily you ate coniuigd 
eut of that very book, you ought to Lave by heart.” 
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b Aznr. XVIP. The Fall of Mexico, a Poem, by Mr. Ferningham 
4to. 28. 6d. Robfon. 

The poetical abilities of Mr, Jerningham are too well known to the 
public to need here any encomium from the London Reviewers, efpe- 
cially as the prefent performance is by no means unequal to his former 
productions. The taking of Mexico by the Spaniards and the dia- 
bolical cruelties thofe pious Chriftians exercifed on the poor natives, 
have been the fubjeét of many a writer. Our countryman, Mr. Dry- 
den, has treated i:, in the dramatic way, with faccefs, though not 
without indulging himfelf in a poetical licence unwarranted by hif- 
tory. The author of the poem before us, more faithful to hiftory, 
hath thrown a pathetic and interefting part of it into the epic form ; 
a fhort extra&t of which we fhall give as a {pecimen of the whole. 
The argument is fimply this,— 

«* Guatimozino, the laft emperor of Mexico, having appofed the 
Spaniards with great bravery, in various cugagements, was at length 
; defeated and taken prifoner. In order to extort from him a difco- 
ti. © very of the principal mines, he was laid on burning cozls: the fecond 
a? OF in command was alfo condemned to the {:me torture, and amidft his 
fufferings called upon his royal mafter to be releafed from the vow of 

fecrecy, which drew trom Gyatimozino thefe memorable words: Am 
J on a bed of rofes??’ * : 
4 The reply of this magnanimous prince to the infults of Cortez, 
and his heroic jubmiffion to his fate, is thus given by our author: 
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‘¢ Beneath yon plains, in fome -fequefter’d fcene, 

** Well do I know that Nature works unfeen, ~ 

«¢ Forms with creative hand the buried ore, 

*« To you an ufelefs and unheeded ftore ; 

** Does ftvong defire ftill prompt thy heart to lives 

** ‘Then give to thy impatient fight, ch give ! 

«* The cunning artift at her fecret toil, 

«* And glut my wifhes with the glittering fpoil !” 
The captive hero gave thefe words to flow 

(While his eye flath’d defiance on the foe) 

*- Thefe chains but only reach th’ exterior form, 

#* The bulwark of the mind thou can’t not ttorm: 

 Misjudging man! Think not thy proud controul { 



















, «¢ Tho’ all around your bozfted thunders roll, 

1 ' *¢ Can e’er invade the temple cf the foul; 
( « There lives the fecret that thou would’ft devour, 
# #« And laughs at thy vain impotence of pow'r.” 

t ** Sali fhall thy haughtinefs be taught to crouch, 
we «« The viétor faid—Prepare the fiery couch, 
« Pile glowing torches on th’ cxtended frame, 
“* And clothe it with a robe of raging flame.” 

Yet unappall’d the godlike youth rejoin'd : 

«* If thro’ the night of thine umbrageous mind, 
“ Could radiant mercy dart a cheering ray, 
* And melt to foftnefs thy tyrannic fway, 


@ Mr. Dryden has put thefe words into the mouth of Montezuma, contraty tothe 
@eftimony af the hiftorians. , 
} “ To 

































































The Fall of Mexice. 


s* Tothy diftin&ion would I then confide 
*¢ That youthful captive, to my blood allied : 
s* Ab, on that venerable grief-itruck fage 
** Look down, and fmooth the rugged path of age, 
** But mof relenting to this mourner bend, 
«* And o'er her days thy guardian care extend,” 
He ceas*\d—and turning to the drooping fair, 
Who ftdod a monument of dumb Defpair ; 
While Sorrow’s iron hand her bofom wrung, 
He on her neck in mournful filence hung. 
Now from the chains that frame this fond delay, 
Viétorious o’er himfelf he breaks awzy, 
And now advances by rude ruffians ‘ed, 
With ftep undaunted, to the tort’ring bed: 
Alarm'd to meet his kindred warrior there— 
«« Oh thou, he faid, who did’ft the battle share, 
«© Mut thou, unhappy youth, endure with me 
« This laft fevere refuit of Spatn’s decree? 
*¢ Then raife thy heart fuperiour to the tafk, 
*¢ Nor fear beneath thofe tranfient flames to hafk 
¢* Ev'n ere they fade th’ immortal Soul shall rife, 
s¢ And take its feat of blifs in yonder tkies, 
¢* Where to thy wond’ring vifion thal] expand, 
** Adorn’d with heroes, a refulgent land, 
<¢ Where valiant Mexicans, fecure from woe, 
** Lock down contemptuous on the SPaNisH foe.” 
He faid—and to his rigid doom refign’d, 
Along the flaming couch his form reclin’d; 
The partner of his fate fubmiffive bends, 
And o’er the tott’ring bed his frame extends; 
Yet then unequal to the conq’ring pain, 
He {poke his fuffring in lamenting ftrain : 
#* O,"royal maiter, give me to difclofe 
«¢ Where in the mine the golden treafure glows—4 
«s I thrink, I faint, inferiour to my part, 
** And this frail frame betrays my daring heart.” 
Amidf the raging flames that round him blaz’d, 
The royal chief his martyr’d figure rais’d, 
Caft on the youth a calm-reproaching eye, 
And fpoke——oh eloquent, fublime reply ! 
Oh heav'n ! oh earth! attend 
* Do I REPOSE 
s* ALL ON THE SILKEN FOLIAGE OF THE ROSE 2” 
He ceas’'d———and deep within his foul retir'd, 
To honour firm, triymphant he expir’d. 

To the Fall of Mexico is added a little piece, ftiled ** The Venes 
tian Marriage ;” in which there is fomething placid and pretty; 
though we think the verfification too incorrect and carelefs for fuch 
{mall performances ; which thould ever be, in this refpect, at leaft ele- 
gant and highly finifhed.—The reader will judge ot the propriety of 
this reprehenfion, when he is told, that within the {pace of ten lineg 
the word pair is fybitituted for a rhime to 4ere and her, 

The hermit fpoke—** Hail virtuous pair,” 

May your misfortunes perith here. 

He paus‘d and now the youthful pair, 

Fh arevocable vow preter. ant} 3 
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430 Lennox’s Old City Manners. 


Thefe are unpardonable inaccuracies in modern poetry; to fay no- 
thing of the exceptionable phrafeology of preferring a vow, and the 
perifoing of misfortuncs. A graceful negligence of ftile is often becom- 
ing in little pieces of this kind, but there is a difference between be- 
ing en defhadille aixd downright /lovenly. 

Arr. XVIII. Songs, “Bwcts, Trios, Sc. in the Duenna: or the Dexuile 
Elopement. sis performed at the Theatre Royal Covent Garden. 8v0. 
6d. Wilkie. 

From the fpecimenss Mr. Sheridan, jun. author of the prefent pro- 
duétion, hath occafionally given us of his tafte and talents for poetical 
compofition, we were in expeétation of fecing in this piece fomething 
elegantand mafterlyin that difficult {pecies of it, fong-writing. In this 
expectation however, we are egregiouily difappointed ; thefe fongs, 
duets and trios having, almoft all of them, as little poetry and of 
courfe as Jittle mufica! exprefiion, as any of the frippery compilations 
of the fame kind, that of late years have taken fo mightily with an 
unpoetical public ; with whom any fort of vibberith goes down it the 
infrumental mufic, in which we include the finging, “be prettily ex- 
ecuted. The author, however, has moft probably taken the pru- 
dential part, in rather accomodating himielf to the vitiated tafte of 
the town, than vainly attempting to correct it; judiciouily pres 
ferring folid pudding to empty praiie. 





L A Y S. 


Art. XIX. Old City Maaners. A Comedy, altered from the Original 
Eaftward Hoe, «written by Ben Fohnyon, Chapman and Marflon. By 
Mrs. Lennox. As itis performed at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, 
8vo. is. Becket. 

It is much to the honour of Mr. Garrick, in his moral capacity, 
that he has done his .utmott to fupprefs thofe two favourite immoral 
rformances the Beggar’s Opera and the London Cuckolds ; by fub- 

Nesting, in the place of the former his own immaculate and incom- 

parable Cymon, with the operatical patticcio’s of Bickerflaff and 

Dibdin; and in the place of the Lonaon Cuckolds, the prefent comedy 

of Old City Manners. As a manager, however, we conccive the re- 

viver. of this comedy will have no great reafen to congratulate 
himfelf on the improvement of new City Manners; which are. cer- 
tainly not a whit better, howfoever different from the old.—To Mrs, 

Lennox we mutt do the juftice to fay that fhe has done the beft for the 

piece; though it was not in her power to raife the charaéters and 

fubject fufficiently to figure in the more elegant ftile of modern comedy. 


Art. XX. Fhe Man’s the Mafer. A Comedy, as now performed at the 

Theatre Royal in Covent Garden. 8vo. 1s. Evans. 

The contemptible caprice of the town, in applauding abfisdities 
and indelicacies in o/d plays, the flighteft appearance of which they 
would anathematize in a new produétion, very naturally reduce the ma- 
nagers to the necefiity of reviving almoft amp obfolete farcical ftuff, 
that 
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that will but keep the audience in tolerable good humour, till the exter- 
tainment, as it is enrphatically called, makes its appearance. To this 
neceflity we muft impute the revival of a comedy, which, though 
properly cut it might make a tolerable figure as an after-piece, has 
not fuflicient wit and humour to merit the attention of a polithed, 
however capricious, audience for a whole evening.—It fhould feem 
that its appearance was, by fome caufe or other, precipitated ; as the 
flobbering of poffet, the playing at blindman’s buff, &c. were cer- 
tainly meant to be kept in countenance by the Chriflmas Gamboils 
excufable a month hence, 
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Publifhed this Month, of which a more particular account 

is deferred. 

Art. 21. The Campaign; or, Birmingham Theatrical War; with 
a Review.of the Condud of the Rival Generals, and the Officers 
usder their Command on that Expedition. By Simon Smoke’ em, 
Timothy Touch em, and Chriftopher Catchpenny. 1s. Baldwin. 

Art. 22. Sermons on the Evidence of a Future State of Rewards 
and Punifbments arifing from a View of our- Nature and 
Condition ; preached before the Univerjity of Cambridge, in the 
Year 1774. By William Craven, B.D. 1s. 6d. Cambridge, 
Merrill,—London, White. — , 

Arr. 23. The Rival Friends; or, the Noble Reclufe. 7s. 6d. Vernon. 

Arr. 24. 4 concife Hiftorical Account of all the Britifh Colonies 
in North America. 2s. 6d. Bew. 

Arr. 25. Brewne’s General Law Lift. 2s. Browne. 

Agt, 26. An Old Fox tarred and feathered. By an Hanoverian. 
2d. French. 

Art. 27. 4 Wolf in Sheep's Cloathing; or, am od Fefuit unmafked, 
By Patrick Bull, Ejq. . Tricket. ; 
Arr. 28. Several Special Cafes on the Laws againft. the-further 
Growth of Popery in Ireland. By George Edmond Howard, E/q. 

5s. Dublin, Lynch.—London, Robinfon. 

Art. 29. A Short State of the Reafons for a late Refignation. By 
John Febb, M. A.6d. Cambridge, Fletcher.—London, Wilkie. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS. 


GENTLEMEN, 
Your correfpondent Mr. J. B n, hath very modeftly waved a 
minute anfwer to the queries of ‘* the Barnffaple Philofopher’’ (as in 
fingular courtefy he is pleafed to call me) left he fhould have intruded 
on your patience. Happy apology !—But it would have had a better 
‘appearance if he had ‘a little unbended his metaphyfical importance 
and vouchfafed a reply to fome of them. He might have — 
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his fage remarks ‘¢ on the eight clements of the brain” very commas 
dius» with it!—thus he would have been delivered of Sis otpn dé 
monftracion, and his letter would at leaft have borne the face of an 
an!wer. 

Bat firce he treats my philofophy fo very cavalierly, F beg leave, 
gentlemen, to whifper into his ear a remark, which, like my objec- 
tions to fich fort of reafoning as Ais, is not the worfe for being of 
Jong itanding—that there is as much ah affectation of contempr as 
there is ‘* of wifdom, gravity, profound conceit” in moft of your 
Sir Oracles; and when a man pafieth by objections uhder a pretence 
of defpifing them, it affords fome caufe i fufpeét that he is not cd+ 
pable of anfwering them.—Now, I by no means fpeak pofitively, or 
“< ina triumphant tone” of Mr. J.B n’s inability of reafoning 
clearly. Uonly fufpeét that he is too profound a metaphyfician for that. 
To come upon plain ground no more fuits the deep views of fome 
philofophers, than the towering flights of fome divines. It would 
bring them too much on a level with folks of common fenfe, who love 
to keep on in the open track of nature and experience, and have ne 
ther the power ner the inclination to foar or to fink after your herces 
of the fixrh fenje “ who are now in the moon, now under ground.” 

I believe I have now in the opinion of Mr. J. B—n, forfeited 
all claims to the character of a philofopher. ‘* Tis pitiful! ’ris 
wondrous pitiful !”—bat there is no help for it. We were not all 
ca{t in the fame mould, nor furnifhed with the fame powers, 

** Oderunt hilarem triites, triffem que jocofi.” 

But I fee no reafon why that fhould be the caie. Let us be cons 
tent with what nature hath given us, and then he who hath but ‘a 
little crackling fquib” will never envy him who hath only a heavy, 
dark lantherm. 

If Mr. J. B——n hath any more of his metapyfical Jucubrations 
to communicate to the London Review, | hope his apology for i- 
truding too freely on the patience of its readers, will not be a /rcond 
time oitered, Jefore he hath anfwered-enc of my queries ;—for till thea 
he cannot expest that i would attack his formidable corps of argu- 
mente—drought up and clofed in the rear, with al] the high “ tri- 
umphant” powers of Q. E. D. I am, Gentlemen, your humble 
fervant, S. B. 

*,* We mufk ftill beg Philofophia’s pardon for delaying the publication 
of his long letter. “on 

Mr. Seton’s letter to Dr. Pricfley is, at his own requeft, returned hint; 
with a promife however of his fending a correfted copy time enough for our, 
mext Review. 

The anfwer to Lucinda Lively’s queries are fent agreeable to her addrefs. 

The friendly corr<fpondent who Terao us with a reply to a letter, re- 
prehending the London Reviewers, which appeated in the Gentleman's 
iviagaziae of laft month, would do well to tranfmit a copy of it to the-Editor 
of that publication. As to the London Reviewers themfelves, they hope 
the public do not think it incumbent on them to anfwer the anonymous hyper- 
critics of news-papers ond magazines.—When the Moathly Reviewers will 
le: tie would know who they are, it will then be known what regard is due 
to them as piilofephers; til] then their advocates and adherents fhould not 








 boatt of ther sepo. ticn im this refpeSt ; left it hhould provoke a jut refent- 


nicut to ftrip the geefe of their peacock’s feathers, and thew what pretenfion 
thot critics have to the title of philofophers, which they do not derive 
trom the former labours of the Authors of the London Review. 
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